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ABSTRACT 

The National Crime Survey measured the occurrence of. 
an estimated 3,9 million violent 2:rim«s among intimates, i.e., 
acquaintances or relatives, during 1973 to Y976, in which 
three-tenths of the crimes involved persons married or otherwise 
related tq each other. The data ccllecticn focused on identification 
of crime location, time of day or night, number and interaction of 
participants, weapons used, extent cf injury to the victims, and rate 
of reporMng to'the police, only three crimes, of violence — rape, 
robbery, and assault — were in vestiga.ted ; child abuse was excluded. 
Acts of domestic violence involving relatives occurred primarily at 
night, while violent acts committed by acquaintance;^ occurred dAiring 
the day. Findings also indicated thrdt: (1) these violent crimes 
rarely involved more than one victim; (2) 60% of the- attacks involved 
veapcna or harmful objects; (3) most incidents resulted in physical 
Injury but few hospitalizations: and (M) offenses involving relatives 
had the hlglhest police reporting rate. (Author/HlM> 
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Preface 

Throughout most of the 1970$, Americans have 
b4M5n surveyed regarding their experiences with 
crimes. The National Crime Survey, an ambitious 
program cnrricd out for the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration (LEAA) by the U S. 
Bureiiu of thc Census, was untlcriaken to obtain an 
accurate and independent measure of certain forms 
Of crime and provide insight into their impact on 
society. 

Data collected under the National Crime Survey 
have been analyzed and published in comprehensive 
annual reports dating from 1973. This report is one in 
a series of special monographs that complement the 
annual publications (see inside front cover), 
examining in greater depth selected topics on crime 
and its victims. 

The National Crime Survey, hereafter referred to 
as the survey, provides estimates of the amount of 
crime, whether reported or unreported to the police, 
committed against persons age 12 and over and 
against households. Perhaps more important, the 
survey yields detailed information on the character- 
istics of victims, on the circumstances uqder which 
crimes take plac<?. and on the effects of crime. Not all 
types of crime are enumerated, only those that vie- 
Aims are generally able and willing to report to an in- 
terviewer. For individuals these are rape, robbery, 
8s«ault, and personal larceny; for households, 
burglary, household larcehy^and motor vehicle theft. 

Infoynation in this report pertains to events 
occurring within the 1973-76 period, aj derived from 
semiannual interviews with about^ 136,000 occupants 
of some 60>000 housing units across the Nation. 
Eliminated from consideration were crimes com- 
mitted against U.S. citizens abroad and those in- 
volving foreign visitors to this country^ although it 
can be assumed that such events were relatively rare. 

As with results from any sample survey, caution 
^should be exercised In interpreting data from the 
brittle sinrvey because such dm are estimates and 
subject to errors arising from tljt fact that the infor- 
mation Wis obtained from a sample rather than a 
complete censMS, as well a? to errors associated with 
the collection and processing of data. Appendij IV 
offers a brief discussion of the sources of error and 
provides additional technical information. A 
tKoro,Mgh treatment on sample size and structure and 



on the reliability and variance of survey data can be 
found in the recurring series, Criminal Victimization 
in thf United States. 

lislimates in this report arc based on th^ full 
sample of respondents and have been weighted to ap-^ 
proximate existing levels of crime nationwide. Unless 
otherwise qualificdr statements involving compari- 
sons of two or more numbers have met statistical 
tests that differences equaled at least two standard 
errors, or, in other words, that differences of this size 
would be produced by sampling variability 5 percent 
of the timcVTrt liTost. " 

Survey findings discussed in this study are orga- 
nized into three sections, addressing the setting, 
victim-offender ^interaction, and aftermath of vio- 
lence among intimates. The text is complemented by 
graphics and followed by rt scries of data tables (Ap- 
pendix 1), Users familiar with other reports based on 
the survcy^s data should be alerted to the cxistehcc of 
conceptual and defmitional differences in this study, * 
A key variable in this rcpoi^t— the relationship 
between victim and offender—differs from that 
found in the annual reports. Individuals considered 
to be related (including ex-spouses) or well known 
{friends, neighbors, classmates, co-workers, etc.,) are 
regarded as intimates; others, whetiicr strangers, 
near-strangers, on cosjual acquaintances\rt deHned as 
nortintimates. Thus thte category 'Intimate'* used here 
is less inclusive than the standard *'nonstranger'' cat- 
egory, whereas the term **nonintimate'' encompasses 
a larger group of relationships than the term 
"stranger/' The technical notes (Appendix III) and 
glossary shoulfi^be consulted in order to gain an 
understanding of these concepts and other key terms. 
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Summary findings 

m 

This report is one orthc firjjt efforts at describing 
characteristics and identifying patterns of intimate 
aitackis using data from a large representative sample 
survey, the National Crime Survey. Violent crimes in- 
volving intimates—including relatives, friends, 
Tieighborsror\vork~associates— wcre contfftsted wiih^^ 
U)Osc involving strangers or near-slrangers for the 
pedod 1973 through 1976, Mrgor findings are sum- 
marized below: 

# About 3.8 million incidents of violence among in- 
timates were reported to have occurred during the 4- 
year interval. Nearly a third (1,2 million) were com- 
mitted by offenders who were related to the victim. 

• Approximately 55 of every 100 incidents of inti- 
.mate violence went unreported to l^w enforcement 

authorities. In the case of domestic disputes^ privacy 
or the personal nature of the matter was the most 
common reason offered for not reporting^, 

• In three-tenths of all incidents involving inti- 
mates, the^ offenders displayed or used one or more 
weapons; a firearm was present 10 percent of the 
time. An actual attack— when objects were thrown, 
weapons used, or victims physically abused in some 
other way — occurred in 3 of every ^ cases involving 
intimates. Threats, \yhich comprised the remainder of 
the incidents, were more common to nonintimate 
than intimate crimtes, Self-prolection was also rc-^ — 
lated in a general way to the seriousness of the crime 
and vicijm-of fender relationship, 

# TwQ^fths of the intin\ate attacks resulted in 
injury; bruises, black eyes, cuts, and/or scratches 
were the most common injuries. Thirteen percent of 
the incidents were serious enough for the victim to 
require some form of medical care; a tenth ncedpd 
hospitalization or emergency room treatment. - 

• Examination of incident summaries as related to 
interviewers by victims — a feature unique to this re- ^ 
port— uncovered^the existence of certain common 

^ scenarios in dbmcstic violence, such as disputes 
among estranged couples or the Involvement of 
minors. 

♦ As tnighj be expected, domcjstic disputes were 
mo3t likely to occur in or near the victini>rhome; 
crimes involving nonintimates usually tdlok place 
away from home. 
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Introduction 

PuH^ic awareness and concern about violence 
within families and among friends burgeoned since 
that lime when the Nation, shaken by reports of 
sharp increases in robberies, muggings, and other 
*\slr«ngcr-relaied*\allacks. focyscd its attention #n a 
wirrid" eliiVmratc ' Wcet criTnc. The reasons fo r the 
shift of interest are varied and complex* Perhaps they 
arc rooted in a recognition that crimes such as child 
and spouse abuse tepresent as serious a threat, if not 
morc^of one. to the social fabric as stranger-to- 
st ranger violence. Moreover, although the pain and 
suffering associated with intimate violence has 
plagued humanity from its very beginning, relatively 
little Is known about these tragic and often brutal acts 
because" relatively few of them are reported to the^ 
authorities or otherwise shared with society at large. 

Uncertainly about violence among intimates 
c^xlends to measurements of the dimensions of the 
problem. There have been a number of efforts 
directed at estimating the amount of violence among 
acquaintances or relatives/ and, depending upon the 
source^ one could conclude thiU the Nation is in the 
midst of a tragic ifttornecine epidemic, or, on the 
other hand, that intimate conflict rarely frupts into 
violence. The National Crime Survey measured the 
occurrence of an estimated 3.8 million violent crimes 
aitlong iniimalcs during 1973-76, three-tenths of 
them involving persons married or otherwise related 
to one ttnoither. Violent grimes aiAong nonihtimates 
numbered about 14.1 million in^e same period. 

There are a number of reasons for the existence of 
disparate measurements, not the least important of 
which relate to scope and data sources. With respect 
to scope, there has been no consensus on what to 
measure. To illustrate, regarding domestic abuse, the 
more ambitious efforts have sought to enumerate all 
types of hoRtilc activity, from family arguments and 
juvenile spankings to deadly attacks. Not sur- 
prisingiyi results of such studies suggest that domestic 
violence is not a rare .phenomomenon. Other 
investigiitlons have been more limited in scope, 
counting only those activities perceived as '^serious." 
or as crimes punishable by law. Predictably/these 
Stiidifcsf have produced more conservative estimates. 
It is doubtful, however, that many individuals would 
disagree on the nature of the ultimate act of violence, 
homplde. Official police records, as presented in the 
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f^BI's Uniform Crime Reports, have shown that vic- 
tims and offenders arc acquainted, if not related, in a 
mtyority of murders. 

Closely related to scope is the problem of multiple 
sources. Measurements of intimate violence have 
been based on a variety of data — from official or 
semiofficial records, to requests for assistance at 
counseling orxrisis centers, to sample surveys of the 
population — and have utilized differing time periods, 
locations, and social g^roups. Most of the surveys 
have been highly localized and based on sniall 
samples. 

Given the variety of definitions and data sources, it 
is understandable that disparate measures exist. 
Nonetheless, on one point most agree: underre- 
porting is a problem, and available measurements of 
domestic violence, no mallcKwhat their origin or 
intent, are probably Joo low. ^Because of underre- 
porting, intrafamily conflict and abuse no (Joubt 
constitutes the most obscure area of intimate vio- 
lence. Ip view of this, summary case histories on 
(^omestic violence are included in the last section of 
t^e report. Based on personal accounts by thc^ic- 
fims themselves, the cases were drawn from a special 

^ubsamplc of completed survey questionnaires and 
are intended to be illustrative. 

Apart from uncertainty over the size of the 
problem, much still needs to be learned about the vie- 
tims'^Theniselvcs— who they are and where, when, 
hoAv, and why they are^abused. Because of 
uncertainty as to the extent and variability of 
underreporting, however, truly represer\lative 
measures of risk for different segments of the popu- 
lation are difficult or even impossible to obtain. The 
wife who reports a beating to the police, to a Census 
Bureau interviewer, or to a counselor at a crisis center 
may not Ve representative of the ''average" abused 
spouse. Fq\i this reason, no attention is given in this 
report to personal characteristics of the victim, other 
than particulars on the relationship to the offehder. 
However, because of user interest in such informa- 
tion from a methodological standpoint, two tables in 
Appendix II present data on selected victim 

^ attributes. ^ 

This study is a first effort at filling some of the in- ■ 
formational gaps on the characteristics of violence 
among intimates. The data focus on where and when 
incidents take place, number and interaction of 
participants, weapons used, extent of injury to the 
victims, an<i rale of reporting to the police. For 
purposes of comparison, data on crimes involving in- 
timates are presented alongside information on 
nonintimate crimes. 



U h necessary to be aware of the scope of the rc- 
f^ort and the limitations of the data in order to tf^'ah\- 
aic the importuncc of the Findings. Only three ct^mcs 
of violence— rape, robbery' and assuuli— rcportetl to 
interviewers by the victims themselves are examined 
here, and crimes against small children are noi tallied 
bbcausc yoimgstcrs under the age of 12 aYc not 
surveyed in the NCS. Thus, this report (hes not deal 
with child a^use. Excluded also are series crimes, that 
is, threo or more separate but similar incidents for 
which the rcspo'hdent was unable to identify 
separately th(r details of each eve"nt. Research sug^ 
gests that recurring attacks are not uncommon in 
certain types of intimate violence.' 

In this study, as in others, underreporting remains 
the most serious analytical problem. The figure of 3.8 
million intimate crimes, while considerable, is un- 
doubtedly an underestimate of the true number. 
Analytically, ihe problem is complicated by the pos- 
sibility that certain types of incidents, such as spouse 
abuse, are m6re likely (Jhan.othcrs to go unreported 
io survey interviewers. Ihvexpl^aining why victims of 
intimate abuse fail to shiWe their experiences with" 
others, researchers have suggested that abused in- 
dividuals frci|uently fear reprisals if outsiders are in- 
formed, or they are reluctant to publicize matters 
which society regards as "priviate" or "family mat- 
ters." It may also be true that respondents fail tb re- 
port incidents such as rape or attempted r)»pe by a 
spouse, or abuse by parents, becaustUheseyx'^nts are 
not generally regarded as crimes, or legally 
designated as such In some jurisdictions. 

* .< .A 

'Sec 0<;irdrt5 A, Gaquit), "Spouse Abuse: Dnta from I he 
National Crime Survey;^ Victimology: An Interntfiionai Journal, 
Vol. 2. No, 3^4 (1977^78). 63^(>43; Richard W. Dodge and Harold 
Lcnt/ncr, rPatlcms- df Personal Series Incidcnls in the National 
Crime Survey/' in American Sintistical A-Jsoclalion. 1 978 
Proan/ings of ihv Scctwn on Snncy Rvseanh Met body. 
Washingion, IXC: American Siaiisiical AssociaJion 1979 nn 
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Typical settings 

This section examines the background to incidents 
of violence, specifically when and whero these crimes 
tukc place, (he number of persons victimized, and the 
number of offenders prescnl. The spatial and tempo- 
ral dimensions determine, to a great degree, the 
_ ChimicLcr.i>f _any_ Jnciden t. Public perceptions con- 
cerning the sclt^igs oj common crime affect citi^^fen 
mobility, pyhaps even leading to patterns of 
avoidance bcTiavior. To iUustri^tc, some people may 
fear and avoid walking down da'rk streets alone at 
night because they believe this setting puts^them in 
danger. By contrast/many individuals feel relatively 
safe at their jobs during the day or in their homes at 
night. It may well be, however, with respect to certain 
types Of crime, that these perceptions arc inaccurate. 

family violence mainly at night 

Roughly half of all NCS-meaSurcd crimes of vio- 
lenc(?— rapes> robberies, assSults— committed by in- 
timates (i,c,, persons who were well known or related 
10 their victims) took place in the daytime and half 
occurred at night. Of the nighttime incidents^ more 
than three-quarters transpired before , midnight 
(Table I). There were differences in the distribution, 
however, that were associated with the type of rela- 
tionship, A slight majority of violent acts committed 
by friends, neighbors, close work associates, or others 
well knov^n but not related occurred during the day. 
This was not the case for acts of domestic violence, 
that i$,*f!ncidents involving relatives. By contrast, 
three-fifths of the violent incidents involving relatives 
were carried out at night, the bulk between 6 p.m. 
and midnight. The nocturnal nature of family vio- 
lence has been attr'ibuted td the extensive amount of 
intrafamilial contact taking t^lace duringthe evening/ 
Simply stated, family members usually spend most of 
theinime together after work and school, and so it is 
logical" thatvjh^ opportunity for conflict and violence 
is greater inAhe evening. Contact btjtween friends, 
work associates, or classmates, on the other hand, is 
more apt to lake place during the day. Violent crimes 
(jommiu^d by nonJntimates (I.e., strangers^ persons 
known by sight only, or casual acquaintances) were 
somewhat more likely to occur during the night than 
day. 

In the case of crimes committed by kin, the tempo- 
ral pttU^rn displayed some variation by type of rela- 



tionship. For single-offender crimes, which comprise 
the vast minority of all cases of violence among inti- 
mates, the relative incidence of nighttime attack was 
greater among spouses and cx-spouses than among 
, all of the other kinship groups combined (Ta|)le 2), 
The disparity was particularly noticeable wijen 
incidents of spouse and ex-spouse abuse were 
comp^d with those involving relatives not in the 
immediate family, such as aunts and uncles, cousins,/ 
in-laws, or brothehi and sisters,^ It appears thar 
marital partners and ex-partners have a tendency for 
nighttime violence while ^thcrs fcud iibout as often 
during|khe day as at night. 

Place varies markedly with relationship 

i 

The concept of the home as a sanct^iary from crime 
hiyi relcviince only in the context of nonintimate 
crimes. Indeed, 31 percent of the attacks by inti- 
mate^ took place in, and 13 percent near, the home; 
^while 7 percent of the violent irtcidents perpetrated by 
strangers, near strangers, or casual acquaintances 
were set in the homes of victims and 9 percent nearby 
(in backyards, apartment hallways, driveways, etc). 
Streets, parks, fields, playgrounds, and parking lots 
provided Vhe setting for a slight majority of noninti- 
mate crimes but only for a fourth of the intimate 
crimes (Table 3), 

Acts of family violence were much more likely than 
those involving persons well known but unrelated to 
take place in or near the victim's restdfence; the com- 
parable figures were 70 and 32 perj^t, respectively. 
Because the home provides the setting for much 
family interaction, but is only one of a number of 
places wbe^ friends and associates gather, this 
finding was not unexpected. 

The spatial pattern for intrafamilial violence 
showed some variation by type of relationship. Most 
notably, incidents involving marital partners or ex- 
partners took place at or near the victims's home 
relalively more often than those involving all other 
typ* of kin taken together (Table 4), 

Single victim vs. single offender 

National Crime Survey findings indicate that, 
irrespective of victim-offender relationship, violent 
Crirnes involving more than one victim are uncom- 
mon. Only about a tenth of intimate or nonintimate 
crimes were characterized by the victimization of 



• The difference between incidents involving .s'ponscs and cx- 
spouses tAid those involving brother^ and sisters was statislit'ally 
signifiennt at the 93 percent confidence level. 
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more t(ian a single. person, withj the vast majority of 
theSc acts producing two victin* (Table 7). Although 
there was statistical indication that violence among 
friends ot^lations was less likely than that among 
nonintimatcJ to involve additional victims, jhc 
' difference was not great. 

With respect to intimate violence, there was no dif- 
ference in the relative frequency of multiply victimsjn 
familial and nonfamilfal acts. It was found, however, 
that attacks directed at a spouse or ex-spouse were 
less likely than all other family incidcj]tt.5, considered 
us a group, to-include other victims (Table 8). 

Acts of intimate violence committed by multiple 
offenders were about as rare as multiple-victim 
crimes. Roughly 87 percent were commitjed by a 
single offender and about 6 percent each by either 
two offenders or by three or more (Table 9). 
Although this general pattern persisted irrespective of 
the type of intimate relationship, crimes committed 
by kin were less likely to involve more than one 
offender. Multiple-offender violence was most apt to 
occur when the parties were not close. Roughly 2 of 5 



nonintimate crimes were committed by two or more 
offenders: proportionally, groups of three or more 
were about 3 1/2 times more prevalent in cases of 
nonintimate than iqiinuiic violence. 

When the number of victims and offenders was 
considered concurrently, the most common configu- 
ration, not surprisingly, was single victim/single 
offender. Four-llfths of all intimate crimes involved 
oyly two participants, and each of the other specific 
combinations accounted for no more than about 6 
P«':^'<:"'^o': ^h<= lotJ^l .lTablo .10). The preeminence of 
the victim-offender pair over other combinations was 
evident for both categories of intimates. ^Regarding 
crimes between qonintimates, involvement by 
multiple offenders was more common, even though 
one victim/one offender was still the modal pattern, 
In about a third of these crimes, two or more offend- 
ers confronted a single victim. In 6 percent, two or 
more victims were encountered by a single offender, 
and there was a comparable number of cases 
characterized by multiple victims and offenders. In 
about 1 1 percent of the intimate crimes, two or more 
offenders confronted one victim. 



Chart 1. Percent distribution of violent crimes, by relationship and number of victims andt)ffenders, 1973-76 
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Summary ^ 

Violent criminal acts may be examined simulla- 
ncously from a spatial and temporal perspective, 
elements dcfming the environmental conlcxl. This 
analysis shows that the pattern for violent incidents 
involving intimates differed both spatially and tem- 
porally from that for nonintimatc crjmcs, and also 
varied internally depending upon the specific typti^of. 
intimate relationship. When relatives were involved/ 
the most frequent setting was nighttime, at or near 
^'^^_l^<>f!?^> fo'lowcd by diiytimc ciimes in the same 
kinds of places (Table 5). Incidents involving friends, 
neighbors, or work associates were more evenly 
distributed between night and day and were not 
clustered within or near the victim's home. In fact, 
violence between well-known persons was jUst about 
as apt to happen on ih^ street or elsewhere outdoors 
as inside or near the home. By contract, nonintimatc 
crimes at the victim's residence are infrequent; in- 
stead, the streets and other outdoor settings 
predominate, with nighttime occurrences being 
slightly more common than daytime evcnls. 

Examination of the i)umbcr of participants sjiowed 
that intimate violence most* often involved a single 



victim and a single offender. In this regard, crimes 
between nonintimatcs were different only in the 
degree to which this single victim/single offender re- 
lationship prevailed. 




Chart 2. Percent distribution of violent crimes, by time and 
place of occurrence. 1073-76 
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Victim-offender interaction 

No nifttlcr whal the setting, i\\c violent acts re- 
corded in the crimc'survcy evince a wide range or ag- 
gressive behavior from verbal threats intended to 
persuade or intimidate to violent physical attacks 
with a weapon designed to maim or kill, i^imilarly, in 
"copThg witK an altacl^, vlctin\s can rcactjui a" variety 
of ways, from Resigned acceptance to active defense. 
This section explores aspects of the actual victim- 
ixiuion event, comparing patterns of victim-offender 
.interaction in intimate and noninlj^mate crimes. 

Although this discussion follows a logical 
progression — that is, from offender assault to victim 
response — the organiication was guided by analytical 
Convenience, for the survey does not provide infor- 
mation on the sequence of events. Although violent 
atts are treated in the context of a simple "attack- 
response" model, many ct>if»es may, in reality, unfold 
in a different, more complex fashion. Similarly, 



although this analysis is grounded in a victim- 
offender dichotomy, there is reason to believe that 
this concept is an oversin^plification— that separate 
and distinct roles are not always *in evidence. 
Research bus shown that some aggressors or 
^ precipitators end i^p the eventual victitns when the 
intended prey takes to the attack.^ 

Guns, knives, sticl(s, stones:.* 

Perhaps nothing enhances the risk of serious injury 
rnore than the presence of a bottle, knife, or pistol in 
"tlic hands of an "oTfcnden Anhed mvolvcnlcnt 
frequently occurred in both intimntc and honinti- 
mate Crimes, but it was not the rule. About 3 of every 
10 incidents involving friends or relatives and roughly 
4 of 10 nonintinuite cases were characterized by the 
presence of a weapon (Table II). There was a 
somewhat greater chance that victims would not 
know if their attackers were armed when the 
individual was unknown or only slightly known. 

'Sec, for cxUmpit, Marvin R. Wolfgimg, *'Viclim-Prccipiimcd 
Criminal Homicide/' Journal of Cnntinal La\\\ Cnn\inology. aiid 
f'olfcv Science, Norihwcsicrn Univcrsiiy School of l-nw, 1957 48(1) 
pp. i ll. 



^Chart 3:* Percent distribution of violent crlmes.by Weapons use, 1973-76 
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chart 4. Percent distribution of crimes' violence, by attack or threat, 1973-76 
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With respect to violence jimong relatives, violence 
between spogses or ex-spoiises wlis less frequently 
accompanied by weapons than were all other 
domestic incidents (Table 12). 

The type of weapon brandished is, of cdurse, of 
cotJsidcrable importance in determining the 
seriousness of a crime. A deadly weapon such as a 
gun heightens the possibility that a^'attack wiiriead 
to a scrtous or fatal injury. In approximately three- 
tcnths^of all intimate entries involving weapons, of- 
fenders used' a gun, alone or in conjunction with 
^. Othertype^i of weapons (Table 13). Knives were i^out 
M common as firearms, whereas "other weapons," 
such as belts, bottles, or rocks, were somewhat moi'e 
prevalent. -^A similar pattern was in evidence for 
nonintimatc incidents, . 

The distribution of kinds M weapons in lets in- 
volving Inlimates appeared to vary with the relation- 
ship, vWhercas crimes involvltig pers'qns who were 
well known but unrelated conformed to the trend 
mentioned above, i.e., a slightly higher proportion of 
other objects than guns, family incidents appeared 



more likely to involve the lethal instruments. Because 
of the scarcity of sample cases of family crimes, 
however, djffej-cnces^ did not prove statistically 
significant. * ^ 

' ■'■ ■ ■ * ■ ■ . ' 

Threats vs. attacks * 

Many crimes reported in the survey— whether or 
not weapons played a role— werf restricted tp acts of 
intimidation. Two-fift"hs of all incidents , committed 
by friends, neighbors, 'or relatives were verbal ^r 
physical threats, and the remainder were attacks, 
most of them completed rather thi^ii at^empted^ 
(Table [5). Threats were relatively more likely to take 
place among close acquaijitatices than among 
relatives, and completed acts Of violence were 
relatively more commotiplace in kinship situations. 
With respect to family violence, approximWcly three- 
quarters of all single-offender incidents of spouse or 

'.•\ltcmpttd lUtiiL'ks arc defined as iiifidciHs in.which victi>ns 
cstuped uiihurmed nftcr being |hot iit or hHving objects thrown lu' 
thcni. 



cx-spoiisc abuse ciilminnicd in an aiiack, a higher 
proportion than the average for all other kin crimes 
(Table 16). Conip&red with inlimaic crimes, ihe 
distribution of those amongnonlniinuUcji wui> more 
l}alanccd;*only a litllc ^noi^ihan half these crimes 
were characterized by jphysicfll violence, including 
filtompts. In proportionate terms, therefore, the 
possibility of actual attack appeared- to increase with 
the clo5encs3 of the rclati(^$hi[S, 

Perceptions regarding what consiilutcs a crime 
may have influenced personal responses in the survey 
and, hence, these findings. U is. possibte that, on 
btilunce, the stronger the tics b\jtween feuding parties, 
the Jess likely a verbal threat will be perceived as a 
crime. A vague threat such as ""Vm gonrta get you for 
this** when uttered by one's spouse or brother or 
sister is no doubt treated much differently tban when 
delivered by a casual acquaintance or total stranger. 

Nonetheless, as noted above, many individuals do 
report being threatened, in a vapety of ways, by 
friends, neighbors, or relatives. The vast juaiority of 
all single-offender thfeats involved soii^e form of 
verbal abuse, alone or in the company of other 
intimidating actions (Tame 17) Victims mbst often 
reported being thrcatem^d with bodily \U\rm, the 
offender sometimes vowing to '*kill," **strangle,'\or 
*'break (the victim's) neck/' In three-tenths of the 
IncidcntH involving, offenders who were well known 
but not related and in four-tenths of tKe domestic 
crimes, the aggrieved party was threatened with a 
weapon but not harmed. Few victims, irrespective of 
the type of intimate relationship, reported being 
threatened .with rape and/or involved in situations 
where they^wcre followed or su;^roundejc) by offend- 
ers. ' 

Most of those assaulted by intimates experienced 
only the less serious forms of abuse. Rape or 
attempted raj^e, either alone or accompanied by other 
forms of aggression, was relatively r;^re, as was 
assault with a thrown object (Table 18). In 16 per- 
cent of the domestic incidents and a similar propor- 
tion of ihe nondomcstic incidents, victims reported 
being struck with a hand-held object, ?hot, or knifed. 
The more common form*s of attack involved such acts 
as being punched or slapped or physically abused in 
some other way; Thus, for example, in 81 percent of 
the ?5pou$e incidents victims v?ere hit, slapped, or 
knocked down* and in 37 percent they were grabbed, 
held, pushed, tripped, or jumped. 



Chart 6. Distribution of violent crlmoa. by noiuro oi 
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Violence begeU violence 

An attack or threat bfejAlack^jjfi^^j^e dealt with in a 
variety of ways. The vicum may noi respond at all, 
believing that the offense is uoJU^mmhy of retaliation 
or enduring the hymilijition or hurt in order not to 
prolong or escalate the conflict. On the other hand, 
the Victim iriay seek to end the iacident and prevent 
. furthe^ abuse by resisting, either in ♦a nonvioletit 
mannlf— covering Up, reasoning with the offender, 
Tunning away, seeking assistance — or aggressively — 
striking back with a weapon, with fists, or any object 
close at hand. 

Survey data show that in about 2 of every 3 cases, 
victims do something, if onjy to shout bacic or Cover 
Up, in response to a threat or violent attack (Table 
19). This was true whether the offender was 
unknown, slightly known, well-known, or related. 
Actual attacks were somewhat more likely than 
threats to be accompanied b^ victim self-protection, 
except when the antagonists>vere related. Attempted 
attacks, whether commuted by intimates or noninti- ' 
mates, were characterized more often by victim self- 
protection than cotTipleted attacks. Finally, findings 
from single-offender incidents suggest that abused 
spouses or (jx-spouscs were no more or no less likely 
than other relatives as a^group to protect themselves 
when threatened or attacked (Table 20). 



But what of the typos o( action taken by those who 
defend themselves? the nridings suggest that^iVrc- 
.spectlvcofvictim-orrcndcr relationship, (he nature of 
the response corresponded, fh general, with the 
offender's actions' (Table 21) In situations where the 
victims were only threatened, the vast mt^jorily of 
responses were nonviolent, or passive,, such as 
rcturnii\g threats, yelling for help, or«rnnning away. 
Attempted attacks were more apt to produce a 
violent reaction.* althoijgh a majority of these 
incidents were still characterized by passive response. 
In cases of actual physical viokncc^ however, most 
victims responded by striking back or attempting to 
do so (oAen in concert with less aggressive actions), 
With rcsDecl to variations m the response pattern 
by relattonihip, there wgjfindication that when the 
parties were related, victinis were less apt to respond 
actively. This was true for completed attacks and ap- 
peared to be true for attempts, although there were 
too few cases of the latter to ensure statistical 
reliability. When committed by relatives, about tialf 
of all the attacks, met with active victim resistance, 
but for those committed by persons who were w€ll 
known but not related the figure was 59 percent, 
fifty-six percent of all violent attacks between nonin- 
timates produced a»i active response, As was the case 
with others, spouse-abuse victims only infrequently 
struck back when threatened, but often reacted 
violently when attacked (Table 22), 



Without regard to the character of the offense, 
roughly two-thirds of the incidents elicited victim 
scV-protcction. Actual attacks were only slightly 
more likely than threats to generate a defense ofsomc 
kind, but much more likely to produce violent cotm- 
tcraction. Those cases featuring the greatest amount 
of violence, completed attacks accompanied by a 
violent response, comprised about 23 percent of all 
intimate crimes. Participation by individuals related 
to each other did not significantly alter this pattern. 
Nonintimate crimes were somewhat more likely than 
intimate crimes to be characterized by weapons use, 
bill less apt to result in an actual attack. 



Summary 

In roughly Ihrcc^icnlhs of all inlinmtc crimes of 
violence victims faced assailants who were armed 
with a weapon or weapons; 10 percent of the total 
number of incidents involved the display or use of the 
most deadly of weapons, a firearm (Table 23). Some 
incidents consisted of nothing more than harsh words 
or threatening gestures, but 60 percent were actual 
attacks in which objects were thrown, weapons used, 
or victims bodily mistreated in some other fashion. 



'Because or « rcvijion jn the qucsiipn, pertaining to sdf- 
proteotivc mcnsun?.v data on thisf subject arc linilM to the l974->76 
interval. Victim response were classified us aoav<*tyr>assivc based 
upon Ihe level of action taken, as described in (he technical notes 
(Appendix t!!) 

•For nontnhmatc incidents the difference was significant at the 
92 percent confidence level. 



The aftermath 

In tho wake of a violonl attack, victims may 
C)^pcr(cncc physical suffering and economic hardship, 
and they may choose to report the crime to the police. 
It is pbssible thai in the cyc5 of the victim sSMch factors- 
"as ii\jury and cost of recovery determine, much more 
. lhap who attacked, the seriousness of xhc crime, and 
perceived seriousness plays ^ an impprtant role in 
determining whether a crime is reported to the 
authorities. ^ 

Most Injured but few hospitalized - 

Whether perpetrated by intirnates or noninti- 
mates, most incidents of/tH^jjfcnt crime involving more 
than a mere threat resulted in some type of physical 
injury to the victim. Sych iixjury occurred in 54 per- 
cent of the attacks involving nonintimates and in 63 
percent of those between individuals who were well 
known but not related to the victim (Table 25). 
Three-fourths of the attacks resulted in injury when 
the offender was related to the victim, and a similarly 
high rate of injury was recorded for most types of 
single-offender, intrafamily abuse (Table 26) Thus, 
the likelihood of sustaining injury ^appeared to 
increase the more intimate the victim-offender rela- 
tionship. ^ 

The extent of ii\jury ranged from superncial cuts 
and bruises to serious wounds. About 1 in every 20 
victims were knifed or receivetKgjunshot wounds» 
alone .or in cot\)unction with other injuries^^ and a 
roughly equivalent proportion had^bopes broken or 
teeth knocked out, or received internal ir^juries, or 
were knocked unCoiiscious. ,Appl:oximately 16 per- 
cent sustained ''other'' ir\juries/9uch as burns, hair 
pulled out, and pulled back tr arm muscles. By^ 
contrast, roughly four-fiflhs of all those attacked 
suffered bruise^i, black eyes, cuts, or scratches; and, iiQ 
most cases, these were the only ir\juries received. This 
overall pattern persisted whether the assailant was a 
stranger, a relative, or a well-known acquaintance. 

The seriousness of the incident can also be 
0;ti^ined from another perspective, namely, whether 



the victim received medical attention. For purposes 
of the survey, medical attention is denned as care 
administered by a trained professional, such as a 
doctor, nurse, medic, dentist, etc., cither on the scene 
or at iu\ office, hospital, or clinic. 

Two-thirds Of those persons ir\jured by relatives, 
a^d an equivalent proportion of those ii\jured by 
persons well known but unrelated, did not receive 
medical attention, although they may have sought 
help from nonprofessionals or trcatc<r themselves 
(Tables 27 ugd 28). Among persons who obtained 
professional medical attention after being attacked 
by intimates, approximately 17 percent Were 
hospitalized overnight or longer and about half 
recejvcd emergency room treatment .only. The 
remainder of these victims (28 percent) stated that no 
hospitalization was required, although their ir\jurics 
may have been treated at the scene, at other types of 
facilities, or ut home.' Here again, the pattern that 
prevailed for intimates as a group was by and large 
characteristic of incidents involving relatives, persons 
well known but not related, and also strangers and^ 
near-Strangors, * * 

With respect to medical costs, the great miyority of 
the injured victims who sought medical yare incurred 
expenses (Tables 29-30), although these were often 
defrayed by insurance. Irrespective of wheUier the 
prime involved intimates or nonintimates, medically 
treated victims had expenses in about 4 of every 5 
cases. There was some evidence that persons related 
to their attackers were more likely to sustain medical 
expenses than those whd knew their assailants but 
were unrelated,' 
Considering the cost of medical care, ap- 
oximately II percent of those intimate victims^ 
oiirring expenses had bills of $250 or more. More 
often, the ' fmancial costs w^rc less severe: 'ap- 
proximately one-quarter of the incidents produced 
expenses' of less than $50 and another fourth resulted 
in setbacks* of $50-$249. For a large proportion of 
incidents, however, medical costs were not known or 
not prpyided, Victijin^ of nonintimate violence had a 
slightly higher proportjon*of medical expenses in the 
$250 and over bracket than did the victims of inti- 
mate crime. ^j^a, 



^m^HiUie thii WAS It multipl^.r^ponte qu^tion, the victim may 
hav0 given one or more en$wer«.on th« type of if\|ury received. 
Anilly$it of multi^response petlerni ihowed feW victims gave three 
Of more ntsponses, and relatively few reported more than one 
atrioua It^ury, 



^Because of an ambiguity |n the {questionnaire^ a number of vie- 
timixcd -respondenU fnlling into the '*other treatment'* category 
may not have? receded any pirpfcssional treatment OT^all, A dis- 
cussion of the data on medjcal attention appears in the technical 
notes (Appendix Ml). ^ * ^ 

^Statistically sigDiflcrfnt at the 94 percent confldence level. 
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Work«itie losses relatively high 
for family violence' i 

. Another consequence of crime is lo;;* of income 
and -production through Job absenteeism. Roughly 
oiK-tenlh of i^fl intimate crimes of violence produced 
son^c dlsruptfi:(p, with one-fourth of these amounting 
to losSes "of less thtm n* day (Table 31), Incidents of 
family violence wprlfso^iiewhiit more likely than 
those between persons well known but unrelated to 
be attended by lost worktimc. Inirthcrmdre, a larger 
proportion of family violence cases resulted in 
worktimc losses of a day or more, Two-thirds of the 
spouse or ex-spouse offenses resulting in^worRtime 
losses produced I to 5 tlays of loss and onC^-fifth, 6 or 
more days C%\ble 32). ; 

VarM reasons for' police nonreporting 

While there was no significant difference in the 
politic reporting yate for intimate and nonlniimate 
crimes, violence among relatives was more likely to 
bo reported to the authorities thaiAthat involving 
porsons well known but not related, a' majority, 57 
percent, o|[ all attacks committed by spouses, ex- 

» • ' * i> ■■ . ' 
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spouses, parents, children, brothers, sisters, and other 
kin reached the attention of the police, compared 
wiih 39 percent of those, incidents involving friends, 
ncighlbors, or work associates (Tabic 33). Moreover, 
the percentage of reported crimes involving relatives 
was higher than that for orffcnscs among, noninti- 
mates (44 percent).'^ I ncideHts .pf spouse or cx-spouse 
abuse were reported at a rate not unlike that for all 
other kinship crimes (Table 34), 

Justification for not reporting crimes to the police, 
also differed with the relationship between victim'and 
offender (Table 35). The reason.s most oflerf cited by 
victims of nonintimate attacks wefc that the crime 



"H hc reliUivcly high nuc of reporting domestic incidents to the 
police wns uncxpftcicti in the light of prevailing opinion iibout the 
hidden nature of faniily violence. Caution should be exercised in 
drawing (foncluslons.' for ftlljiough the findings may be upljitned 
by 5uph facton ns rchnive seriousness, th«y may ilso be nslaicd to 
variability of underreporting in the survey; U could be hypothe- 
sized that there is n much stronger positive rclationihip" btmwn n- > 
porting to the. survey Interviewer and the police ip cnjos of 
domestic libusc than in other types of crime. Coniequently. relative 
to other nitacks. a larger proportion of domestic )neid,ents which 
go unreported to the police, are also misisod by the survey. ■ 
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was not importunl enough (32 percent) and thai 
Ppt[^IPR <^oiild be done (27 pcrccnO, By cgiiiLciisU Lhc 
ni6st common rosponjjc j^Vom vigtims of an attack by 
A\n intimate was that the incident was i\ prmUe or 
Pj^rsonal matter (48 percent). This response was 
especially prevalent when relatives were involved — it 
was offered in about two-t'hirds of such cttscs. The 
weight attached to considerations of privacy is not 
altogether surprising, given the ceritral role of the 
famil^^ iif American l^fc. To .many, fjmnly life is sup- 
posed to be charftCleri:5cd by lov^, and kindness, not 
anger and. harni. FaiKire to live up to this ideal 
standard may be vicvVtd|^y the victtm as abnormal, 
somethirtg which must be kept froin public know- 
ledge, lest shame and humiliation follow on the heels 
of physical injury. t 

Summary 

(pertain consequences oj violent rfcts committed by 
intimate and nonintimatc offenders have been 
e^aminVd. Fouj^-tenlh^'' of the victims.,of an intimate 
attack sustained somcUypc of injury; iht equivalent 
proportion for those .committed among noninti- 
mates was about threc\cnths (Table 37-38), How-- 
,<?ver, thcm%jority*of injuries sustained in violence of 
either type were rclaiive)y\superficial— bruises, black 



Chart 8. Percent of reapond^i^nts giving "prl^e or 
personal matter" as a reason for not 
reporting to police, T073-76 
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eyes, cuts, and/or scratches. As testimony of this fact, 
only 13 percent of the crimes committed by intimates 
were serious enough for the victim to require some 
form of medical care, and only a tenth necessitated 
hospital care or emergency room treatment. . 

Whether conunitlcd by intimates or nonintimates/ 
about a tenth of all violetil^fts resulted in some - , 
worktime loss for one or mor<^ family members, with 
offcrfses involving relatives more likely than those in- 
volving persons well known but not related to cause . 
absences of a day or more. As a group, intimates were 
neither more nor less hkcly to report crimes to the 
PQlice; however, ofrdnscs rnvolving relatives had the 
hf^hest rale of reporting. The most common reason 
given for failure to notify the authorities of intimate • 
attacks was the private or personal nature of the 
inojdent; for acts involving nonintimates, the reasons 
rcHccted the influence of practical, less emotional 
considerations. 



Selected c^se histories^ 

of domestic violence ^ - ' 

"...the ex-husband repeatedly threatened the 
responden(^ with a gun... finally. ..the husband 
pointed the gun at the respondent and fired 
three times. In eVch instance^ the gun misfired.'' 

While the majority of incident^ involving 
confrontations or attacks between relatives are not 
quite as dramatic as the situation above, in many 
instances domestic altercations can be highly 
charged. Situations leading to domestic violence can 
be sparked by specific arguments over children, 
excessive drinking, po^t-marital disputes, or may 
involve a slow building of tensions over seemingly 
petty disputes that suddenly erupt into overt hostility. 
This section will examine some of the written sum*^ 
maries of those incjiSdents involving relatives or ex- 
rclativcs. in the hope of giving the reader better 
insight into* acts of domestic violence than that 
, provided by simple crosstabulations and frequency 
^distribut-ions. The descriptions presented are based 
on interviewer summaries, and thus are not 
necessarily the victitn\s exact description oT the 
incident. ^ 

A representative sample of some 259 question- 
naires involving violent crimes conntiitted by a re-- 
lated single offender were examined. A proportion of 
these questionnaires were then selected tor detailed 
case study analysis. These sftmplc case]^ were then 
grouped along topical lines in order to fa^^litate thefr 
presentation. ; ' ^ 
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Children fr^fiently the catalyst 

» 

In many qf j[h<^ summnric^st examined^ children were 
tlhc catalysi i|i (ids of violence between relatives. 
TyplQil were fncidcnu in which ihc c.xOiu^biuul 
^ wanted custody^pf ihc chrldrcn, an argumeni endued, 
and the wife threatened with harm. In one case, 
the husband lh^,,who had repeatedly harassed or 
attacked his iJlxWife in ord^ to take the children, 
pretended to b^jft maid at the motel where his ex-wife 
was staying. When she opened the door, he began to 
threaten her w(lh a wrench. She locked herself in the 
bathroom, and»^e bcaf on ihc door. Forumaiely, she 
was not if\jureci/lMoiel manager called the police,7\ 
In another insii^fficc, the husband threatened to 
take a car ^tnd r^Ki over a rclative'^ftflcr he had taken a 
child away frorti her (the ex-wife)— he -then threat- 
ened to shoot ojf )run over anyone who tried to slop 
him. This occutrcd at a family reunion an4 the 
husband was driiiflc/* 

Children arc^oft<!|n not (yily the cause of domestic 
disj>ulcs; they may fliso become the victim's. Typicr^l 
examples were cnsj^ in which a parent threatens or 
otherwise physican|^harms a child during the coursC^ 
of an argument, ^pr example, in one case, the 
respondent was visitj:^)g his stepfather, and in a short 
timevan argument ^^sued between the two. The 
stcpftithcr left the 't^m to find a gun, and the 
respondent left. stepfather fojiowed the 

rc'spondent into^Che )?|^fd and fired' the gun twice. 
Fortunately, he missccl^ijis stepson completely. 

Although recorded inHances of child abuse were 
relatively rare/' in somei|8tances the abuse was quite 
serious. The molestatiolmf a child in one cas<? was 
the final incident in a scri^ of altercations between a 
wife and husband that kmp the dissolution of*the 
marriage. As described t^C^the interviewer '\.,the 
husband molested the youhj^^ son several times. The 
husband told the wife *if reported him to the 
police they would believe hin^|tipt the child/ because 
*hc was a friend of the judge, ^tind the police can*t do 
anything in a domcsUc diS|imi(^1^ husband was a 
former law enforcement oTO^C^i, Because of this 
Incident and several other di^^^ between the 
husband and wife, the respond^ntjiflilcd for a divorce 
and moved out,** : ^ 

Estranged couplat often clat^ 

A rclatfvcly large proportion of cased in- 

^'vSincc Ihc tninin)um age Tor rcuponOcnts is\l2^^|nd a riroxy 
child abu5c Is not obtainable froai Ihc .survey. v\ 
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persuaded to leave her alone;* In uinotiicr instance, 
the husband's ex-wifc threatened him 'with a knife 



volving intimate violence center on disputes between 
estranged couples. The case histories show that 
resentment and hostility arc displayed by one or both 
of the pjulies for months or years after the 
separation; The potential for violence is often 
enhanced because frequent contact is unavoidable. 
To illustrate, a wife may have no choice but to remaip 
in contact with her ex-husband after a divorce, often 
because he brings her support checks, or wishes to see 
the children. Such visits may be accompanied by 
threats or |)hysical abuse from her cx-spousc. One 
respondent told the interviewer that while hcf 
husband was moving out/ he suddenly attacked and 
tried to choke her, A more serious case involved an 
• incident of attempted sexual abuse by an ex-husband. 
The husband ''...came to the house to h<^lp with a 
repair and tried to force [the ex-wife] to fiavc sexual 
relations She resisted and argued. He pushed her 
around and roughed her up somewhat, but he.., was 

mother insi 
lim'with a 

during the course of aq argument. Later, the ex-wife 
arrived at her ex-spouse's apartment with the police 
'\^.took (the) respondent to jail overnight — wifc^ 
stayed in apartment (and) took collection valued at 
$15." More common were cases involving pure har- 
assnletu, -Many of the summaries detail situations 
.where the ex-spouse \vould cilhicr see o<^^call the 
former partner to shout m ot verbally abuse him/hcf. 
A somewhat typical example was as follows, The 
ex-spouse came to pick up son and began [an) 
argument. He used abukive language and broke (or 
damaged) front door," /Even thowgh the pohcc arc 
notified in situations yhat involve repeated verbal 
abiise, such abuse usually continues until the victim 
either remarries or moves away. 

Alcohol aSuse sometimes 
accompanies violence 

The us'fc of alcohol is often a contributing factor in 
acts of domestic violence, Ther^ were a number of re- 
ports of threads or beatings made by a drinking father 
or husband against some other family member-. In 
one instance, a drunken ex-husband broke down the 
respondent's d00r*^with a chain wrapped around his 
wrist, and beat her up. Another case details how the 
.ex-husband, after drinking, threatened wife, grab- 
bed (and) shoved her down, Frequent occurrence, 
threatened to kill respondent because she had sfarlcd 
dating.*' A somewhat more serious case invdivcd a 
drunk husband who \,.camc home, started to beat^ 
me [the wife), theu got a gun and pointed it at my 
face. I reasoned (with) him as -best I could.** In a case 



Involving a drinking fnlhcr^ he ihrcfinlcncd to kill each 
one of his three children. l^ucktly,4This was just u 
threat— it reported that no harm ciimc to the 
children. Thus, it appears thnt the use of ntcohol 
sometimes tends to magnify and exacerbate tcn.sions 
between intimate parties to the point where verbal 
abuse escalates into physical blows and in some 
instances, threats of death. 

Longstanding disputes may erupt 
Into violence^ 

In many of the situations, it is virtually impossible 
to determine why minor disputes erupt into vicious 
quarrels or acts of violen<ie. 

In some of the case histories examined, however, it 
appears that tensions and disputes build over a 
period of time to the point where threats and harsh 
words escahite into overt acts of violence. Many of 
the interviewer^ summaries detail such situations, 
- where repeated threats of, violence culminate ip 
beihings, ifttack^ >yith weapons, or other attacks 
resulting in serious injury to the victim. One 
particularly chilling example. of such an escalation 
involved a married couple. There had been previous 
disputes* between the two, and in one instance, the 
wife threatened her spouse with a knife. Finally, she 
tried to n^rder him by turning on the gas stove while 
he was sleeping, and leaving the apartment, making 
sure that all the windows and doors wprc closed. The 
victim smellcd the gas tftid woke up before itnvas too 
late. In another instance involvmg a divorced C(Mif)lc 
'*„.lthej ex-huij^band argued, threatened^ hit (cx-wifej 
once a wcek.^in own hprije-^on phone — in mother's 
housp— wherever he saw her, day» evening, etc.'' It 
appears that jealousy may have been the cause of 
these outbursts, for one month after the above 
irtcident occurred, her * ...ex-husband shot and killed 
the man she was dating one evening while she was at 
her mother's home/' Afterwards *\shc was threat- 
ened >yith a vy^capon...'*. v;^*,. 

j|n-h\w problems are the ^i^^<Ce of a wealth of 
humot^ in this country, but they also provide the 
background for tragedy. To illustrate, a Respondent 
got into an argument with his wife*s relatives, and 
while one man attracted his attention, two others 
'\.,wcnt around the truck and shot me in (he 
dtomact)..^ \ In sotne of the analyzed cases there ap- 
pears to be no reason for an attack, other \han the 
victim being in the wrong ^place at thfe wrong time. 
For cxa|nple, one respondent was injured when his 
sonMn-law by marriage asked to see his wife and chifd ^ 
(the hiisband and wife had separated). When the 



\ 

victim answered that they were not there, the son-in- 
law pulled out II knife and proceeded to attack him^^ 
The rcspoii^pnt .suffered only nnnor injuries. ^ 

Police intervention 

Pctluips ^ne of the more pertinent and controvcr- 
sial.lssues relating to domestic violence is the in- 
volvlcmcnt of the police in family disputes. A review 
of the interviewer sumnuii ics showed thai authorities 
generally do one ol two things: comply with the 
victim's vvishcs to remove the offender, or simply 
ignore such requests because, according to the victim, 
the incident is a "family dispute." A typical example 
of the first outcome would be as follows: the 
respondent was threatened with harm by a relative, 
the police were notified, and the offender was 
charged whh.an offense. Most of the cases examined 
indicated this to be the usual outcome for incidents of- 
domestic abuse. Regarding the jsecond situation, 
however, the reactions of the police sometimes vary. 
In a number of incidents, the authorities refused to 
iirlcrvenc because they viewed the incident purely as a 
"family squabble,'* something that could be worked 
out^ctwecn the two' parties. In a particularly extreme 
example, a woman was severely beaten and suffered a 
conou.ssion; ^et, according to her,, the police did 
' nothing except laugh. In another instance, a woman 
encountered her ex-spouse on the street, she spoke to 
hiiirt, and he then beat her up. She sustained bruises, 
contusions, and loose teeth — but the police did 
nothing. 

The NCS docs not verify whether or not the police 
were notified, nor does it follow the incident through ^ 
to its final disposition, Therefore, in sonfic instances 
the respondent inay feel that ^^he police were not 
responsive, ^yet* the officer on the scene may have 
another officer or detective do a **follow up*' on the 
offense. Nevertheless, in some of the cases examined, 
there wa.s' n pattern of repeated harassment against 
the victim with the police being notified in each 
instance, and yet no action was taken against the 
assailant. Over a period^of time, thfs apparent lack of 
interest on the part of the police may cause the victim 
to believe it is fruitless to notify the authorities, 
thereby increasing the feelings of bittcirness and 
alienation on the part of the respondent. Thus, a 
vicious cycle may be set in motion, whereby the 
victim will not call the police because **they won't do 
anything,'' the offender, in turn, escalates (he severity 
and intensity of^ the^ 'attacks, and^he respondent 
continues to endure beatings and threats. And in such 
a situation, the victim often bus no r^urse but to 



accept such attacks, attacks that some dayy(nay lead 
to acriQus lr\jury. or perhaps even death-/ 



/ 



Summary 

fQhh section has presented exeats from Inter- 
:?^e>ver summaries of incidents of domes'jic violence, 
N. * Although it would he possible to conclude by 
' dji^'^^^^"^''^* highlights of some of the more relevant 
' "nspects common to the incidents examined, one case 
in particular best sui#is up the dilemma faced by vic- 
tims of domestic violence. As told to the interviewer 
llic victim's 

'^ex-husband tried to gain access to HH 
(household and] threatened respondent. He was 
Inebriated and has a record of harassing 
respondent, and has attempted several break- 
ins during past 5 years. Respondent is fearful of 
her life (and] daughter's. Ex-spouse is an al- 
coholic. She hopes some law would be passed to 
protect people from this kind of situation. The 
police answer calls and remove intruders of this 
type, temporarily. They are back on the streets, 
on bail, to do more of the same. She wai 
divorced 10 years ago. feels she has a 'right toN^ 
\ live her life without fear of this man. She hopes 
) crime survey wil| ^help this type of . crime, of 
which there arc many, which dqend in deatih'of 
Innocent people.** » 



Appendix I 

* 

Data tablet 

The 38 statistical data tables in this section are 
^arranged along topical lines, paralleling the dis- 
cussion of flndings. Tables 1-10 present information 
on the setting, Tables 1 1-25 on vigtim-of fender 
interaction, and Tables 26-38 on the aftermath. 
Unless otherwise statft)ly^air):ables contain data for 
the period 1973^76, 

In general, two tables ^rc presented for eagh 
specific subject. The first provides information on the 
victim-offender relationship for all crimes of vio- 
lehcc; the second gives a more detailed breakdown of 
intimftte crimes for single-offender incidents only. In 
both types of tables there is a small residual 
component, labeled **not available/* within the inti- 
mate category. This subunit include^ cases where in- 
formation on the exact relationship between inti- 
mates was not provided by the respondent or was not 
classifiable. 

All statistical data generated by the survey are 
estimates that vary in their degree of reliability and 
are subject to variance, or sampling error, stemming 
from the (kci that they were derived from surveys 
rather than complete enumerations. Constraints on 
interpretation and other uses of the data, as well as 
gui^elinesjbr determining their reliability^ are set 
forth jn/Appendix iV, As a general rule, however, 
estimlUes based on zero or on about 10 or fewer 
saffiiple cases have been considered unreliable. Such 
estimates, qualified tjy means of footnotes to the data 
tables, were not used for analytical purpijses in this 
report. For data pertaining to the personal and 
household sectors, a minimum estimate of 10,000, 
well as percentages based on such a figure, was con- 
sidered reliable* 
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Tabl« 1. Time of occurrenge, by victim-offender relatlonihip. 
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Table 2. Time of occurrence, by detailed intimate relatlontf^ip (tingle offender incidents) 
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Table 3. Place of occurrence, by victim-offender relationship 
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Table 4. Place of occurrence, by detailed Intimate relationship (single-offender In^nts) 
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Table 9. Time and pidce of occUrronco, by vIcUm-offendor rolatlonship 
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Table 6. Time and place of oQcurrence\ by number of victims and 
offenders, Intimate crimes of violence 
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Tabi« 7. 



Number of victim*, by vlctlm>off«nder relatlpnthip 



WflU known 





Tour • 






3.B09,000 *• 


.3,4-46,000 




ioo.o 


90.5 




2f9»7.000<i. 


2,284.000 




100.0 » ' 


• 90.7 




1 . 1 )0 , 000 


I .033,000 




100.0 


09.8 




MO. 000 


129.000 




100.0 


91 .7 




n.u-s.ooo 


12.)3I ,000 




too.o 


■ ■ ■ 87 -.3 



Two 



^75.000 

173,000 
• 6.9 
93,000 
0. 1 
O.OOO 
"5.6 
I ,28M,000 
9.1 



Eitlmai*,, b*,cU o" *boi.l 10 or tcwer .4,nplc c*«c.. U .iMlaUc.Uy unrelUbU, 



or 
mora 



68 , ({QO 
•2 -J 
60 . 000 

24,000' 
2.1 
4.000 
V.6 
505,000 
^.6 



Table 8. Nqmber of victimt, by detailed Intimate relatlont'h^ 
(tlhgle-off^nder incidents) ' , » 



WoJ I known 

* 

Own chi\it 
Olhwr roUUve 



Total 



2sI25,000 
■100.0 
I'.O'i'i.OOO. 
100. 0 
6I6.'0OO 
^ 100)0 
•i7,0(JO 
100,0 
3fl,000 
' 100.0' 
76,000 

. ;oo.o 

268.000 
100.0 

140,000 
lOO.O 



One 



91 .8 
9i0.3 
99.0 
77.5 
77,9 
86,7 
04.8 
91.7 



Two 



N(.)TE; OeUiI Yn*y noi Add lo tutal ihown lrcc»ui.ir o( rounding, 

'k.^UixiMft, b*<ed on zero or og abnul 10 or («wer sampl^ ca»o». is *l*U.ltc*ny unr«Hablr. 



Thrtftj or 
mor« 



6.1 ■ 




2.0 


7.7 


c 


2.1 


4.1 




*0,9 


'15.1 




•7,4 


'ZZA 




*0,0 


^9.9 




'3.4, 


11.5 




•3.7 


'0.6 




'2,6 



\ 



Table 9. Number of offendert, by vlotlm-offender^reiatlonthlp 







On« 


Two 


rhr9v or 
mor« 

'ij-- 


Muillplc 




).»09.000 


).UZ,000 


^4(>,000 


2)0,000 


1. 000 




* 100. 0 




6. ♦J 


,6.2 


^0.1 


known ^. 


Z.M7.000 


2,U^,000 


19Z,000 


190,000 


3,000 




100.0 




7,6 


7.8 


'0! 




1. 1^0. 000 


1 .o^^,ooo 


•^4,000 S 


-•i.ooo 


0 




100.0 


91 .7 


• A.7 


\ . 


'0.0 


Not ^vAiUbU 


MO, 000 


HO. 000 


0 




0 




100.0 


1 00 , 0 


'0.0 


\.^ '0.0 


'0.0 


NoninUmitl* 


M. 12^,000 


B.^»^9.OO0 


)7^,000 


\ ^.9al.ooo 


r 06. 000 




100.0 


61 . 5 


16. B 


V- 21.1 


0.8 



NOTCi 0«Ull m*)r noi «dd to 191*1 vhowu l;r«v;Au«« ol rouixliiig. 

*C»timA((>| b4«#<l on x«ro or or\ About 10 or (cwor «Ampia CAttM, ia «uil«tiCftIly MurelUblo. 



Table 10. Number of |^tlmt and offenderf , 



by vWlm-o 



offender relatlonthip 



NgnliulniatQ 







'1 


Kriik 


nown 


If 


oUiod 






Number uC vttUinx 




P^rctjnl of 




Percent v( 




T'crron^i oT 




Percent of 


and QKoiKiur^ 


fluMbcr 
/ .. ... 




Number 


tnrlilrntfc 


Niiiiibcr 


liictdrnl n 


* Numbor 


tnctdcolt 




) .aoo.ooo 


100.0 


2 .M 7.000 


100.0 * 


1 . t^O.OOO 


JOO.O 


14. l.->^.000 


I 00 .0 


One vuucn 


). 446. 000 


• 90^S 


2 .284,000 


90./ 


I ,033.000 


89.8 


12. 331^000" 


87.3 




3 ,014.000 


79.7 


t.9^2.006 


T7.0 


9W,000 


82.8 < 


7.7t»4,000 


5S.0 




'til ,0^)0 




I6%.000 


0.1, 


46.000 


4.0 


2.031 .000 


14.4 


) Or morr off«oUur« 


198.000 




16}. 000 


6.% 


35.000 


i.o 


2.447,000 


17.3 


MulUplir no( 4v4ilUl)l« 


i.ooo 




3.000 . 


'0.1 


0 


^o.o' 


89,000" 


0.6 


Two victims 


27%, 000 "^^^^ 


>.2 


1 7]. 000 


6-9 


9ll,00Q 


B.l 


1 .280.000 


9.1 




219,000 


'>.8 


1 30.000 


•5.2 


91 .000 


7.0 


660.000 


4.7 


I on«iKjrrs V 


27.000 


0.7 


20 » 000 


o.e 


7,000 


'0.6 


264.000 


I .0 


I ur murv i)lf<;i\dvr» 


-iS.ooo 


0.7 


/3.000 


0.«) 


s.ooo 


•0.4 < 


3^1 .000 


2.S 


MuUiplo not tivuil^^blff 


0 


'0.0 


0 


'0.0 


0 


'0.0 


14.000 


0.1 


iJ'Irrov ur cnJro YlcUnjs 


aS.OQO 


2. ) 


60.000 


2.4 


24.000 


2.1 


/iQSOOO ■ 


3.6 


1 orferKlo|- 


60.000 




43.000 


1 ,7 


22,000 


1 .9 


235,000 


I .7 


l odonUtirK 


8,000 


'0.2 


7.000 


'0,3 


s i.ooo 


•o.i 


81 .000 


0.6 


) or mor« of(«i<>der« 


12. 000 


»0.1 


lO.OOO , 


'0.4 


2.00O 




105,000' 


1.3 


MiiUlpU i\ol AVAlUbI<^ 


0 


'0.0 


0 


'0.0 


0 


^3.0 


y 4,000 


'0.0 ^ 



NOTB) DctilU nuy not «ilU to IoimI vhowi) bcc«ui« of roiiitUhig. 

MOchid«s inCide^nU Uv Vthich Iho type o( inlim^ilc raUttoniihtp wa^ not Av^fhiblw. 

'tl j|llm.\|,f*. bAtitrd on ^uro or on 4bout >0 or f(;wcr •«AHiplo c ji»i>h. Is slvtltsIlC'tlly uorc^llnblt^' . 



Tablo 11. Wenpon* ute, by victim offender rolatlonthip 



W. I .11 

.V 



1 ot.,( 




N.. 


( )(iiri Ktl>n 




1 . 1 vv.oou 


. 000 


i w.uou 


tuo.o 






\.7 


2.. 11 7.000 


7^1.000- * 




] 05.000 


tuu.o 








I . 1 ".0.000 




/W..0OO 


«;ti.uoo 


1 UU, tl 




<. l . 0 




I'l^.OOO 


■1^,000 


IHi. 000 


. 000 


KM). 0 


\\ I 


(.1 .0 


•J. i 


■I, 1 .■'■.ooo 


tmo 


f . I n.. uuu 


1 . t ( t . ^MO 


1 (Id. 0 


iO .S 


*>,' 


. •» 



Table 12. 



Weapons, use, by detailed intimate relationship 
(single-offender incidents) 





^ »■ r 




WoApon prowont 




Wttll K It'll A'ti 


^ja^.OOQ 










100.0 

1 .o^^,ooo 




JO. ) 


06.0 




100.0 
M /. . 000 




. n 




i jii vrit 


1 00 . 0 

^/.ooo 




: ^ . u 


71 .0 ^ 


( hitrl 


100,0 
JH.UOO 








% 


100. 0 
f 70,000 

100.0 
£OH,OOD 






45.7 


v»tt»rr rc*UriVi» 




40.0 


60.0 




tOo.o 
MO. 000 




)V.I 


•56.^ 


* "* 


1 00. 0 




M.7 


01 .0 



. Don't know 



-iUai^N.. h.i»**<j ui> //rt> ur i>n rtlv»i.t H) i>r Jiv^vt r B.n^ni>U' . ;»nc-*, i» iiinii»in ally unrtMui'bU- . 



J. 7 

'I.I 

V.O 
*0.0 
*0.0 
-l.H' 

'•I. 1 



■?9 



..) 



Table 



13. Type of weapon, by vIctlm-otfencMr n 



W*l! knoMn 

Nni Av«lljibl« 

Ndnintimaio 



r#latlonihlp 



J . I VV.OOO 
70-1,000 
* )85»0U0 
4')»000 



I IXOAtJU 






Other 




)0, 1 


H.9 


' i 






iT.H 


w.o 




59. a 


S.D 


3%. 8 






e9,o 




16.1 


J3.0 






»5.0 




M .5 




15.5 


i.3 



Tf bl0 14. Type of weapon, by detailed Intimate relationship 
(single offender Incidents) ^ ^ 



1^ -r^-^ 

»^ Weil known 

OVn chlM 
Not IvAilabltf ' 



WoApun pr<'»onl 



^ 1 rtjArni 



&'t4,00Q 
3-16,000 
\ b*i , 000 

*^»ooo 

il.OOO 

JO. 000 
I0*i,000 



27.6 
35, i 
31.0 
-40.9 
'37,9 
7-1.0 

26.1 



Kntffi 



33.9 

30.0 
*26.e 
'20, B 
H2.I 
38. "J 
33,0 



NOW : r)<»aU nmv «0i) lo moid ^haii 1 0» pcttont ho. au»4- uf muUipk- re»pOiR«. 

*E!iUmAKs b<i««<l on ^boul IO«>r (©wor »«iripio c*t«»» Is *lAlUiK*Uy unr<>li*l}le. 



37.1 
29,3 
32,9 
'26.5 
'30,3 
'25.7 
21,9 
38.9 



Typv unknown 



5.0 
7.1 
B.O 
MO. 7 
Ml.l 
'8.2 
'3.8 
'9.0 



J' 



30 



T«ble 15. Nature of the incident, by victim-offender relationship 



*<t*i«tiuiisl)ip^ 
i nliniAiv 



. 1.80^,000 
100.0 
\ i.-iU.OOO 
100.0 
1 . I'iO.OOO 
KfO.O 
I -iO.OOO 
100.0 
11.1^^. 000 
100.0 



1 .0^1.000 
1 . 1 02 . 000 
)78,000 

^o. 000 

6, OIti, 000 



b..*.^nf»b.„, JO or (..wor ,..npl. .a.e,. „ M^.iUiU.Ily .uuo.i.M, 









Toul 


A(l«mpi«d 


Computed 


a.^ea»Qoo 

00.1 
I . << H . oo6 

77 000 
67. I 
10V>.000 

r .no7. 000 


15H.000 
-4.0 
lOV.OOO 

)V.000 

n . 000 

790, 000 
*i.6 


'M^S^^OOO 

1 .^01.000 
■il .9 
7)J,000 
0K7. 
9^,000 
67. 
6.716,000 
-17. 



\ 



Table 16, Nature ot the incident, by detailed Intimate relationthlp 
(«ingie-offender incidents) 



RolAUunthip 
Weil knuwn 

Ovvu thUiJ 



^% US. 000 
100.0 
1 .05S.00O 
lOO.O 
616,000 
100.0 
57,000 
1 00.0 

)a.ooo 

100.0 
76,000 

Uio.o 
^6e,o<?o 
i«l.o 

loo.n 




^^.o 

)1.7 

39.9 
H.I 



50.0 

60.3" 

7^.7 

60.1 

65.9 

72.6 

H.3 

71.4 



KMimM.. l>..oa on .bom |0 o, Ccw.r C.c. M .,UtI..k.My unreliable. 



e.o 

*0.8 

'-1.7 
•6.0 
5.2 

M.9 



51.9 

65.1 

72jT 

59.3 

61.2 

66.6 

49,1 

6r.5 



r 



T«bl# ly, Tyf>« of thrMt^ by d#t«ll«d lntlm«t# r#l«tlonthlp (tlngl#-off«nd«r lncld#ntt) \^ 



t 






















or ihr«Al«n«(] 






IUliU«iithip 






or rAp4 


«. wIVh w^«pon . 












»b.7 




J, 9 


\ 

7,7 


fUUird , 


n^.ooo V 


76.9 




i9.0 


3.7 5 


10. 






91 .8 ♦ 


*o.e 




M.7 


n.o 




Al.OOO 


67. S 


»0.0 


51.0 


»0.0 \ 


Ml .1 


Own chiia 


M , 000 


. ^ 


'0.0 




»o.g J ) 


'H.O 


Brolhur/ liiiUv^ 


^l.OOO . 




'0.0 




'0.0 ' 


'7.<) 


(^hmt r«U(iv« 


\U,000 


75,0 


M.V 


-40, « 




'7,5 


_MttL«y»iUWt- / . .. 




_Uii.J . . . 
.1 


. .. 'y.Q . 


IQ.Q . . 







mfty Add lo mbn* Ihkn 100 pc^c«nl U«caiib« o( mullipl* reipon<i«. 
*lC«(lmM«. liAkttd on X«rQ or On xboul^lOor (iswer asmpU ctkiiDB, fit «tA(iixttCBUy unrclUblv. 



Tabl# 18. Typ« of domplttod att«cNt by dttallod Intimate rolationthip (tinglo-offander 
Incldantf) x ' . 











lilt wtih 
ob)«cl held 


MU by 














Trl*a to 


in h*itd. ihot, 


Ihrown 


Hit , ftUppod, 


Grsbbed. hold, . 




ll«Ullon«htp 


To\a\ « 




mpc 


kntrnd 


objecl 


Kiiochcit down 


punUvd, «tc . 


Oihvt 


W«]l Known 


1 .10-4,000 


l.i 


1 .6 


16.9 


^.0 


,69.1 


36.-4 


12.0 




Mr.ooo 


»K3 


1.9 


15.7 


3.3 


*75.0 


36.6 


15.0 




4-4 a« 000 


'0.8 


M.B 


\Z.\ 




80.7 


37.0 


13.0 


P«r«nt t 


34,000 


.»0.0 < 


'O.O 


'23.8 


^5.5 


74. Z 


32.6 


'24.7 


Owb child 


23,000 


'0.0 


»0.0 


*28.9 


'0.0 


64.3 


43.6 


M^.2 




50 » 000 


'0.0 


'0.0 


/ ?17.5 


»0.4, 


^ 68.0 


29.3 


Mia 


Olhiur rdAilv* 


Ul.OOO 






' I9a 


M,5 


60,5 


39.2 


20,3 


Noi «v«IUbl« 


95.0#O 

-J. . .. , % _- 


»2.5 


19.3 


N.6 


5.5.7 


29,5 . 


^ 16.7 



NOTCi • Dvtull may nol «dd \u 100 p«rc#nl b«c«u»« o( mulltpltj r««pon»«. 

'lIptimiklK, b*4ttd 01^ t^To or on Abottt 10 or f«wer ttAmpKf r«it«i, Ih <itfttt<tttLiilly urtrnltMbt«. 



\ \ 



T.W. 19, N.,„r, of IncWnt .nd .'.«.pr.t.ctl«„. bV vtcV-„«y„d,r rel.Mon.hlp 



Wt»l| known 

Not MvmlAbtp 
NooinlliiiAtv 



Numb* r 



protocilvo 



pro' 



^.ao'/.ooo 

I . I%0,000 
MU.OUU 

H. ,oun 



66. U 

67. ^ 

^9.7 

^^ . 6 



I . i . 000 
I . I . uuu 
Wti.UOO 

io.ooo 

6,61 0.4)0(1 

t 



N/)Tlr;r Oi^X^M q»*y out *da lo lu44| .hown h«c*«,c o( rouiwJtnfl. 
^ K01m-.l^. V" aUouMO or (^^cr ..mpl« ,^».>,, U ^UCl.tic^Hy 




A- ' 



1 K c ) 



I ,2 
. I 
.6 
. I 
. I 



^7 



.^K^I.OOO 
. M , 000 
, 7 7^.000 
100.000 

.'^Ui.oo.a 



Tzn: — 

inKrn \ 
I 

T 

6'?.6 
71 .-4 
67.. t 
60.7 



1 



I '» 1.000 

I OVl 000 
000 
SJOOO 
790jOOO 





iNuiubor 




7«.l 


i,\ M. 000 


*68.V 




I . )on.ooo 


70.0 


7 i.^ 


7 13,000 


67.1 


'7M 


- Vi . 000 


60.0 




0.7H,,OD0 


67. V 



Table ao. 



Wt?II~^nvwn 

Own child 
nrothor/itiKU-r ; 



4i, u^.ooo 
1 .o^s.ooo 

^ 616. QUO 
.000 
-.000 
76.000 
^68,000 
HO. 000 



r6l6.( 
V7.( 



'r««n»du-. bnm'ft on About 10 « 



-Svlf- 




SrU- 


proivt Uvi- 




proif* iivi- 














A6. 1 


•U'i.OOO 




67.1 


n j.ooc* 


6h . S 


66.7 


J't^-OOO ■ 


6» . •! 


72.7 


z \ . iiuo 


72.1 


* 67 ro 


) t.ooo 


'70. a 


67.0 


2 1 . 000 


•Sv' . •! 


66.7 


U2.000 


61 . M 


SO. 7 


10,000 


•i7. I 


i»\v<\ bi'< OUST o( 







Null) 1 1 



T.'.7*l 

"-~^tl 

I>rolrcn\r 



r f^wrr s.tnipU- < ,s *i,wt^iu .,llv iinn iu.bl. 



, 1^)1 ,000 
7^0.0(10 \' 
'1 01 .000 
M,0()0 
2'i.flOfl 
S^.OOO 
I '1^.000 
1 111). fiifO 



71. ^> 
67. i 
66 . I 
71.1 
6^.0 

72. ^ 
6a. 
t>0.7 



H7.00( 
i ) . 001 
IJ.OOti 

2 . yOQ 

.^.ouo 
I ^ , 000 
*^.ooo 





^umbt'r 




»2 .0 


1 . \ \hi . 000 


7KI 


/H.O 


Oav » 000 


66. a 




MS.OOO 


ii^. ) 


'ioo.o 


J4.000 


72. a* 


M 00.0 


c* » , 000 


6.! , J 




' "VO.OOO 


71 


'*17.0 


1 M . 00<J 


^.0.<4 


•7 M 


V^.00(« 


60,0 



V 




0 



■ ^ 



33 



Nature of the Incident and type ot $#lf protection taken» by victim-offender 
relationship 



R«ltitlon«hlp 



TotAl 



Actlvu 



Not iivAfUbl<* 



100.0 
^lUOOO 

2W ,0U0 
lUU .0 
W.OUO 
JOO.O 
,102.000 
lOO,0 



U9,000 
It •* 
^-SpOOO 
Id, 6 
U .00" 

J. 000 

t 1^.000 



OU.OQO 
•\U.OQO 
Ul ,uoo 

l").OUO 
8V7 

()0.^ 



Toi'»r 

,ilV,000 
1 00 . 0 

/ov.ouu 

lUO.O 
.01)0 
100,0 

^ I . rtoo 

1 /MH.UOO 
100,0 



.IttUJi 

AcUvv' 



A^yb 



Tuui ^ 



68^,000 


'iH.OOO 


' H6,U0U 


10,000 


^U,000 


1 »ni ,ouo 


0^'i.UOU 


't7<i,000 




t ^ . fl 


J 00 .0 






lOO.O 




•12. t 


•r»^,ooo 


\M,OUO 


M ,ouo 


^ouii 


\8 , 0^)0 


/<W ,000 


•1 \o.oun 




V).0 


41 ,0 


1 00 . 0 




loo.o 


00 .V 




IV'^.OOO 


,()(). 0(10 


,000 


1 ,0{U} 


iM.oon 


vf r .000 


I'js.ono 


Ui.',ono 








» Hj ^ * 


no . s 




SJ (J 




\Z .000 


IH.OOO 


^ ,000 


t.uoo 


\ .000 


H ; , 000 


) 0.000 


1 / ,uon 


(m\ . I 


i% . •» 


M 00 . 0 




• U. 1 


uu>.o 


(. 




, IV^' .1100 • 


I . f /f.OOO 


,000 


1 W .000 




.V,q M ,000 


^,u«a»ooo 


\ .01)11 






joo.o^ 






100.0 







NOtKi D«UU m«y not •dU to \00 prrct»M b«c*u»o o( rounUlng. T^blo b.inwU upon \974-70 dma. 
*K*l)m«t«, b«««<l on *bo\H \0 or (ewer i^mple cAvcft, l» sUH^McftHy uhiwlifcblp. 



Table 22, Nature of the incident and ^ype of felf-protectlon taken, by detailed Intimate 
reiatlonihlp (tingle-offender Incldentf ) 



RitUtlonvhIp 



JjiUl ^ 



W#lt khiiwn 

Drofh«r/ itatflr 
Other r«UUv« 
Not «v«iUt>t« 



ToUl 


Active 




Tolnl 


Alt! 








■tM.OOO 






/»S/ .000 








11 .000 


lOO.O 


19.6 




100.0 




4 


40.6 


100.0 


169.000 






W2,000 








^0,000 


lOd.o 


1^.0 


e'i.o 


ino.o 




,B 


51 


100,0 


B7,000 






^^-tfOoo 








9*000 


100. 0 


U.7 




loO.O 




,9 


5). I 


MOO.O 


15,000 






21,000 








0 


100.0 


»0.0 


loo.tv , 


100.0 


130 


.\ 


09.7 


*0.0 


6.000 




M,000 








^.000 


MOO.O 




'77.') 


i00,Q 


' )B 


,9 


*ol ^1 


*i«o.o 


t»,000 






}\ ,000 








4.000 


MQO.O 
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T«bl« 23. Summary m«atur«t, vlctlm-otf«nd«r Interaction, by vlctlrtfbff«nd«r relatlonthip 
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Tabln 24. Summary measures, victim offender Interaction, by detailed Intimate relationship 
(singfe offender Incidents)^ 
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T»bl#.29. Victim ln|ilry, by vlctlm<off«nd«r r«latlonthlp 
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T«bl« 26. Victim Injury, by d«tall*d Intlmat* r«latlonthlp (tlngl«-off«nd«r lnoM«nt«) 
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Medical attention, by victlm-offendor r©ii^t4oni!h(p 
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/Medical atteiytlon, by detailed Intimate rel,a|ionfhip (4lnile-oftender Incidents) 
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Table 29. Medical expenses, by victim-offender retatlonthii^ 
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Table 30, Medical expanses, by detailed Intimate relationship (single-offender Incidents) 
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TmbU 31. Lot* of '«m« from work, by vlctlm-off«nd«r r«lationthlp 
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T»bl« 33. R«portlnf to th« poMq«, by vlot|m-off9nd«r r«IMionihip 
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Table 35. Reaton* for not reporting to the police, by victim offender relatlonthip 
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Table 36^ Reasons for npt^ reporting to the police, by detailed Intimate relationship (single- 
offender ihcldeote) 
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Table 37. Summary mMturet, the aftermath, by victim-offender relationship 
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Table 38. Sui^ary meaturet, the aftermath, by Retailed Intimate relatlonthlp (tingle- 
offender Incidents) 
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Appendix II 

Crime and victim 
characteristics tables 

The four tables that follow contain information 
/dating both to the specific type of violtynjjporson^ii 
gjj^iiie cdhinuftecl by i n t i ni a^tes a ncl ho nin I i mafeOlTi d 
tp selected characteristics of the victims. As was true 
for the Appendix I tables, data in this section are 
estimates of the total tm^verse of crimes committed 
against persons age 12 and older during the 1973-76 
interval. These <;stimates, like others, vary in their 
degree of reliability and arc subject to the same kinds 
of sampling and nonsampling errors discussed in Ap- 
pendix IV. 

The first two tables contain information relating to 
type of crime (rape, robbery, or assault) for the major 
analytical groupings (Table A) and the more detailed 
categories of intimates (Tabic B), To summarize, the 
findings show that: 

• Assault was far and away the most common 
crime, irrespective of the relationship between victim 
and offender. 

* f Compared with nonintimate crimes, a higher 
proportion of incidents involving friends, neighbors, 
or nijaiiVe^s were assaults, particularly simple 
ass^lts. 

\^ ♦ As might be expected, {\\^ was very rare in inli- 
r^ate encounters. However, a fourth of the noninti- 
>nale crimes Were robberies. ^ 

Tables C and D, also based on survey results for 
1973-76, provide estimates by sex, race, marital 
status, and annual family income. Totals in these two 
tables arc greater than those in the preceding 
tabulations because the victimization is the unit of 
measure, it\dy as noted earlier, multiple victim- 
i;talions tQok place in a nym^ber of incidents (see the 
technical notes and glossary). 

Extreme Caution must be exercised when utilizing 
data relating to victim characteristics, artd inferences 
concerning relative vulnerability should not be drawn 
from the Metails presented in Tables C and D. 
Underreporting rof ijicts of Intinratc violence Is 
recognized as a problem in this and other surveys; it 
no doubt affects both estimates of the overall size of ^ 
the phenomenon and their distribution among popu- 
lation groups. ^ 
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Appendix 111 ' 

< 

Jechnical notes 

^ This/neciion provide:; an cxplnnolion of concepts 
and terms used in ihe'body of the report . Although 
not i\ll-inclusivc» the nOlcs cover the most important 
items, and, when mc6 ' in eonjunction with the 
glossory, should provide ihc necessary ttJchnical txasc 
upon which lo cvukuuc the Imding^v • 

In this report the unit of measure is the incident. By 

•defrnilion, an incident is a specific criminal act in- 
volving one or more victims an J one or more od'end- 
ers. The other measure used in National Crime 
Survey reports, and in Tables C and D of Appendix 
IV relating l<? victi^i characteristics, is the vicdnh 
izaiion, A victimi/.aiion is a specific crmiinal act as it 
affects a singfe victim. To illustrate the difference 
between ihc two measures, if during a family feud 
three individuals wCre assaulted, the event would pro- 
duce three victimi;(i:alions but only one incident. 

Because the pur^pose of this^eport is to provide in- 
formation on lhc,i:haractcristics of the crime itself, it 
was decided to utilise the incideiU as the basic 
measure, even though there are some characteristics 
more appropriately measured as victimizations. 
Ulili/ation of One measure allows for continuity 
*thcoughuui the data tables. In assessing the impact 
on analysis it , should be noted that in the vast 
majority of ?jrimes, the two measures were 
interchangeable bccaM-^c only one individual was vic- 
tim i/ecK 



Intimntet and nonintimatet 

The rclatioi>ship of the victim and offender' is the 
major analytical focus of this report. Respondents, of 
course, determine ihjc '^x^^act relationship between 
parties: their responses 'a're categorized and then 
refornialcd for this report lo form the intimater 
nonintimatc break, Individuals considered to be re- ^ 
hued (including ex««pouse}v) or well known (friends, 
neighbors, classmates, co-workers, etc.,) are regarded 
as iutin\ates: others, whether strangers, 'near- 
strangers, or caJ>ual acquaintances, are dcHned as 
nonititinxatcs. It should be nientioned that these 
terms are not synonymous "^ith the terms ''non- 
strungcr'' and ''stranglir*: Uised in oth(?r National 
Oinic Survey reports. Ihp primary distinction is thiu 
''nonstr^nger" includes casual acquaintances, 
persons regarded as nonintimates in this report. 

When there was more than one offender, the act 
was designated as intimate In nature if one or more 
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offenders were related or all were well Vftowft: This 
definiiionv ^^hWc facilitating data tabulation, has the 
potential foxjmderstttting huimatecrlmbs, spcciHCrtl- 
ly those crimes involving one or more, tuit not all, 
individuals wlho were well yknvn. This understate- 
ment, however, is at best n/nor, l)ecouse there were 
Few caSes of this kind in the sample. 

With respect to the more detailed intimatcTYehi- 
tionships, the presentation *ls restricted to single- 
offender crimes because of the difficulty in ob|aihii\g 
discrete category data for multiple-offender crimes. 
Since violent crime committed by several intimates 
appears to be unusual, this procedure has little, if 
any, impact on the analysis. 

Number ot otfendert 

In the sequence of survey questions on offender 
characteristics, the lead question concerned the 
number of offenders present. When the victim did not 
know it one or more than oijc offender took part in 
the incident, no furlher questions were asked about 
the relationship of the offender. The.sc cases are ex- 
cluded from this report,. 

Use of weapons 

Information was gathered on whether or not the 
victim observed that the offtnders were armed, and, 
if so, the type of weapon present. The mere presence 
of a weapon constituted *'use"; thus, the term applies 
both to situations in which weapons were used to 
intimidate or tlwreaten and to those in which they 
actually were emVloyed in a physical attack. 

In addition to firearms and knives, the data tables 
distinguish ^'oiher'* weapons and those of unknown 
type. The category /*other*' refers to such objects as 
clubs, stones, bricks, an^d bottlcs< For each crime, the 
type or types of weapon present was recorded, not the 
number^ I'^or instance, if offenders \yieldcd two 
firearms and a knife in an attack, the crime was 
classified as one in which w^eapons of each type were 
used. 

Threats and attacks 

Persons confronted by an offender provided infor- 
mation on the general nature of the abusive act, 
whether threat or attack, and the specific type or 
types of actions taken. Attacks listed In" the 
questionnaire included rape; attempted rape; being 
hit by an object held In the hand, shot or knifed; 
being hit by a thrown olyeOH beinc slapped or 
knocked down; or being grabbed, ^held, tripped, 
jumped, or pushed. Threats included verbal i\bus6 of 
any kind; the threat of rape; the presence or threat of 



II weapon; .itlcnipicd uttack will, u \sc;.p(,n or tlirou n 
object; or being followed or surrounded. 

In (his report, cases involving nn attempted uttack 
wi(| « weapon und/or thrown Object, whether or not 
accompunicU- by other threats, were extracted from 
tfii' luu/v ol thrratK ami treat al as attempted attaxk.s. 

VIctJm t«lf-prot«ction ' 

. Information was obtained on whether or not vic- 
tims (ri«5d to rebuff a throat or an uttack, and if so 
the niCMsurcs they tgok. »-indings relating to tlic 
presence or absence of self-protcction are based on 
the A years of data (1973-76) utilized in other 
lubulut.ons. Information on the type ofjiicasures 
taken is restricted to the -last 3 ycrtrs (1974-76) 
hecuusc categories in the relevant question were 
changed in 1974. 

Measures dcfmad as passive in this report included 
reasoning with Jhc offender, fleeing from the 
oflender. and scrcammg or yelling for .help; activ^ 
reactions meluded hitting, kicking, or scratching the 
offender, and using or brandishing a weapon. For 
nuiliipic responses, cla^isification was determined by 
^ the presence or absence of one or more active 
respon.ses. 

Medical attention and expenses 

Victims who had bccnJnjured furnished informa- 
tion on whether or not they "needed medical 
uttcntion," or hospitalization, and on their medical 
expenses, if any. Needing medical attention* was 
• defined as obtaining treatment from a trained 
medical professional, if aid was not sought, or ifself- 
trcrttment or nonprofessional treatment was 
obtained, a negative response should havt; been re- 
corded. U is Ihought. howcvcr. that because "need" 
^ wa.'j not always defined .by interviewers, some 
" responses might., have been based on differing 
conceptions such as the .seriousness of the ii^jury. 

Individuals needing (acquiring) treatment were 
asked If they were hospitalized, and. if .so. whether if 
---.^vii^i^inpulient or emergency room treatment. In this 
report, tables displaying information on type of 
treatment have three ba^ic categories. /'inpatient 
care. ' "emergency room care." and "other."., f he last 
category encompasses those cases in which treatment 
wrfs obtained at places other than hospitals, such as 
III the scene of the crime, at a medical or dental office, 
or at a clinic. Individuals who mistakenly sqid they 
.needed attention when they did not deceive any Ulso 
were in this category. 

Tables on medical expenses Include many incidents 
HI which there were missing data. Most involved vie 
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tuns who !)ad undetermined imjdicwl expenses 
Hitliough there may have bewi some cases in which 
tlie victim <lid not know If there had been any 
expenses at all The large number of inciddnts in the 
"not known and not available" category weakens the 
analysis; however, it was detiidcd l\) include them in 
the table to preserve the continuity of the presenta- 
tion. 

Time lo«t from work 

The survey determined whether persons lost time 
Irom work after the crime, and. if so. the length of 
linic involved. It did not record the idcnLily of tiic 
household member (or members) who lost work time, 
although it may be assumed that it probably was the 
victim who sustained the loss. 

Reporting to the police 

1 he police may have learned about a crime directly 
Irom the victim or from someone else, such as 
another household member or a bystander, or 
because they appeared on the scene at the time of the 
crime. In the data tables, however, the means by 
which police learned pf the crime are not 
distinguished; the overall proportion made knowji to 
them was of primary concern. 

Interviewers recorded all reasons cited by respon- 
dents for not reporting crimes to the police. Data 
tables on this tppic distribute all reasons for not re- 
porting, and no determination has beep made of the 
primary reason, if any. for not reporting the crime. 
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App«n<llx IV 

Information on tBe sample 
and rfllablllty of the ettlmatet 

* Survey results contained in this report arc bii$cd on 
data collected from a sample of persons living in 
tiOM8eh6ids throughout the Nation and from persons 
living In group quarters, such ftvS dormitories^ 
rd^mlng houses, and religious group dwellings. Ex- 
cluded from the survey were crews of merchant 

vessels, Armed-Forces .personnel living in -military 

hurrucks, institutionaliwd persons, U.S, citizens 
residing abroad, and foreign visitors to this country. 
With these wccplions,,all individuals age 12 and over 
living in households xjlesignated for the sample were 
eligible to be interviewed. 

Each interviewer's first contact with a unit selected 
for the surVey wa^ in person, and, if it were not 
' possible to secure interviews wjth all eligible members 
of the household dtiring this initial visits interviews by 
telephone were permissible thereafter. The only 
exceptions to the requirement for personal interview 
applied to 12- and l3-ycar-old3, incapacitated 
persons, and individuals who were absent from the 
household during the entire field interviewing period;* 
for such persons, interviewers were required to obtain 
proxy responses fronn a knowledgeable adult mcmbpr 
of the household. Survey records were processed and 
weighted, yielding results representative both of the 

V Nation's population as a wholoJI^d of sectors within 
society, Becau.se they are based on a .sample survey 
rather than a complete enumeration, the results arc 
estimates, * . 

S«mpl# dttlgn and t'jze 

Households were choseri for interview by means of 
a stratified myltistage cluster sample. This complex 
selection' procedure produced a potential qnivcrsc of, 
. * approximately 73,000 housing units and other living 
quarters* Then» for (ht purpose of conducting the 
field interviews, the $an[iple was divided into six 
groups, or rotations, each of which contained 
housing Units whose occupants were to be 
lntcrvie)i^cd once every 6 months over a period of 3 
years. After these groups have completed their tlm^ 
in sample, they arc replaced by new groups consistmg 
of hoMseholds selected in a similar manner* 
* As might be expected, not all housing units which 
are designattsd for the sample provide interviews; of 
the units selected. Interviews were eventually 
obtained for about 60,000 each year. Most of the 



nonintcrviowcd unit^ were found to be vac*ant» 
demolished, or turneif Into nonresidential use; the 
residents of only aboilt 4 percent of the units consid- 
ered eligible were not Interviewed, 

Because a r)\ajor objective of the survey is to 
provide measures of the total incidence of crime 
throughout the United States, sample data are 
inflated or weighted up by ineans of a multistage 
estimation procodMrc. The estimation procedure is 
performed on >i\quarterly basis to produce qui^tjerly 
estimates of*the vOtumc and rates of viclimi/ation 
and these in turn are a^regated to produce annual 
estimates. Simply stated, the inllation process starts 
with a. basic Weight equal to the reciprocal of the 
probability of selection and then is refined further to 
reduce the variability of the sample estimates. 

Reliability of ettlmatet 

As previously noted, statistical data contained in 
this report arc estimates. Despite the precautions 
taken to minimize samplmg variability, the estimates 
are subject to errors ari.sing from the fact that the 
sample employed in conducting the survey was only 
one of a large number of po^ssiblc samples of equal 
si?c that could have been used applying the same 
sample design and selection procedures. Estimates 
, derived from different samples may vary somewhat; 
they also may differ from figures obtainable if a 
complete census had been taken using the same 
schcdules^^pilfuctions, and interviewers. 
. The standard error yyf a survey estimate is a 
measure of the variation among estimates from all 
po.ssible samples and is, therefore, a gauge of the 
precision with which the estimate from a particular 
^attlple approximates the average result of all possible 
samples. The estimate and its associated standard 
error may be used to construct a conjldence interval, 
that is, an interviil having a prtftcribcd probability 
that it would include the average result of all possible 
samples. The average value of all possible samples 
i^tnay or may not be cont ained \f\ any particular com- 
puted interval The cbaO<}evS ^re aboui 68 out of 100 
that the survey , estimate woul(1 ;d(jlF9f Jrom the 
average result of all possible samples by less than one 
standard error. Similarly, the cflmces i\rc about 90 
out of ITX) that the difference would be le^is than K6 
times the standard error; aboul^9?;Out of 100 that the 
ifferencc would pt 2.0 limes the standard error; and 
99 out of chances that it would be less than 2.5 
times the standard errorx The 6B percent confidence 
interval Is defined as the range o| valucs^given by the 
estimate minus the ,Htandard eripr and the estimate 
plus the standard error; the chaifi^ are 68 in 100 that 



lhi:» range would cunuun iho figure from « complete 
census. Likewise, ihc 95 percent confidence interval is 
defined us the estimate pjiis or minus two standard 
errors 

In iiddilion to mmipling error, the estimates 
prcseiiicd in this report are .subject to so-called 
nonsumpling error. Major sources of such error are 
rclulcd to the ability of respondents to recall victim- 
ization fApcricnces and associated details that 
occurred during the 6 months prior to the time of 
interview and the underreporting of intimate vio- 
lence. In addition, it is suspected that, among certain 
f^'"^'P^. that contain _thc elemcitts oJ" 

as.suull are a part of everyday life and, thus, arc 
simply forgotten or arc; not considered worth 
mentioning, to a survey interviewer. Nonsanipling 
error?^ can also result from incomplete or erroncqus 
responses, .systematic mistakes introduced by Hiter- 
viewers. and improper coding and processing of data. 
Many of these errors would also occur in'a complete 
census. Quality control measures, 5uch as interview- 
er observation, with retraining and reinterviewing, as 
Hppropriute, as well as edit procedures in the field 
and at the clerical and computer processing stages,' 
werx; utilised to keep such errors at an acceptably low 
level. A.s calculated for the survey, the standard 
errors partially measure only those nonsampling 
errors arising from random response and interviewer 
errors; they do not, however, take into account any 
systematic biases in the data. 

Concerning the rcliabiHty of data from the survey, 
It should be noted that estimates based on <'ero or ort 
about 10 or fewer sample cases have bet^'considered 
unreliable. Such estimates arc qualilLed in footnotes 
to the data tables and were not used for purposes of 
analy.sis in this report. ^ 

A.s they appear in the report's data tables, all 
numbers shown on the tables have been rounded jjli 
the nearest thoustrndth. Relative figures -vfefe 
calculated from unrounded figures. 



Computatton and application , ' 
of the ttandard error 

Survey results presented in this report wbrc tested 
to determine whether or not statistical significance 
could be associated with observed differences 
through the utilization of standard errors. bi(Tqr- 
cnces between pairs of values were tested to deter-) 
mine whether they equalled either 2.0 standard erit)rs 
(95 percent confidence level) or 1.6 standard errors 
(90 percent confidence level). Unless appropriately 
qualified, all statements in this report have met the 
sUilislical lest at the 95 percent level. 

The procedures for computing standard errors and 
for performing tests of significance with values other 
than those qlready tested in the preparation of this re- 
port are described below. 

With respect to the comparison of percents derived 
from differem bases, the procedure for computing the 
standard error of a difference is given by the fol- 
lowing formula: 

Standard error of the difference (X, - X^) = 




^.('•0-X,)\ /(X.(|.0-X)^ 

B+ /— lu 



The .symbols are defined as follows: 



D. 



X, _ Fjrst percentage value (expressed in decimal 

form) to be tested. 
X, _ Second percent'uge value (a^o expressed in 

decimal form) to be tested. 
D, ^ Ba.se from which the first percent is derived. 

Basx from which the second .percent is 

derjiyed. ' 

A' constant, equivalent to 1,821, which is 
bastd on the full sample and incorporates 
the d9sign effect of the survey and thcjiample 
size for the percofltage. ' ^ 
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To tltosirate Ihe use or;Xtecjfofmut&, Dala Table 33 
shows that the proportion of crime* reported to the 
1 police by persons' victimize<j[ by relatives was 5i(».8, 
and for those victimized by well-known offenders, . 
39.0. Substituting the appropriate values into the 
formula yields: 



Standard error of the difference (.568 .390) 





.3^ (.610)^ 

1,821 + . ( — — I 1,821 

2,517,000 



V- 

, .2379 

1,821 + I I 1,821 

2,517,000 



\l (.00000021337) 1,821 + ^(.00000009452) 1^ 



.00038854677 + .0001721209^ 



.00056066769 // 




'.568 (LO - ,568)\ //390 (1,0 ~ J90r 

— 1.821+ r I 1,821 

1 .150,000 . / 2,5 17,000 



.02367842246 which rounds to .024. 



Thu$» the confidence Interval at one sttindard en or is 
rpppfoximatoly 2A percentage points around the 
^if|erence orP7.8 percent (56 8 - 39.0 « 17.8^. or 4.8 
percentag^/|K>int9 «t the two standard error leVil A 
68 percent conndence interval places the difference 
betweeti15*4 and 20.2 (I7»8 plus or minus 2,4) and a 
95 |3N?romt confidence inter)^al places it between 13,0 
m4 22S (17,8 piMS or minus 4,8), The rati<^ of 
differcncei to thelr^standard error defines values that 
can be converted to levels of significance. For 
example, a ratio of about 2.0 (or more) denotes hat 



the difference is significant at the 95 percent 
confidence level (or higher); a ratio ranging between 
about 1.6 and 2,0 indicates that the difference is 
significant ^{ a confiden^lT'levcl between 90 an^95 
percent; and a ratio of less than about 1.6 defines a 
le^ of Confidence below 90 percent. In the above 
>example> the ratio of the difference (17,8) to Us 
standard error (2.4) equals 7.42. Thereforc> U was 
concluded that the differences in police reporting for 
\ht two groups was stat^tically significant at a 
Confidence level exceeding 95 percent. 



Tho forhiula below rtprcscnt? the procedufc f6r 
calculfttingihe standard error a difference when 
both of the pcrcents arc derived fi^Dm Iho some base: 

vStandurd error of the difference (X^ - X^) * 



X, + X, (X. - X,)^ 




where H\e synibols urc the same as those described for 
the previous formula, except that O refers to the base 
from which the two perccnts are derived. 

To Illustrate the application of this formula, Data 
Table 29 shows that the proportion of those victims 
of intimate crimes reporting medical expenses of less 
than $50 was 27.2 percent; the proportion reporting 
expenses in the range of $50-5249 was 24.8. 
Substituting the appropriate values i^nto the formula 
yields the following: 

Standard error of ihc difference (.272 - .248) = 



f 



V425,000 



.821 

(.272 + .248 - (.272 - .248n| 



0042847 (.52 - .(D00576) 



0042847 (.519424) 



0022256 



( 



,0471760 which rounds to .047. 

^ " ■ \ ■ 
The confidence Inicrval at one standard error 
around the difference \of 2.4 percent would be from 
-2.3 to 7.1 percent (2.4* plus or minus 4.7). The ratio 
of the difference, (2.4) to ils stifmdard error (4.7) is 
equal to ,51 1, which i« less than 14 Thus, in ace- 
ordance with standards observed in analyzing survey 
results in this report, stMistical significance would not 
be attached to the difference between the two per- 
centages. 




Glbstary 

Active renponse— Victim rciiislancc churaclerizcd 
by the use or display of a gun or knife, or the U5<5 or 
attempted use of physical force against the offender. 

AggriiYiited ussaul^— Attack with a weapon 
resulting in any injury^and attack without a weapon 
resulting either in serious injury (e.g.. brok^ bones, 
loss of teeth; intcrnal/iT\|uricsrloss of consciOTJsnesj) 
Or in undetermined ir(jury requiting 2 or more days of 
hospitalization. AIsq includes attempted assault" with 
a weapon. / 

Annual family income — Includes the income of the 
household head and all other related persons residing 
in the same household unit. Covers the 12 months 
preceding the interview and includes wages, ^^alaries, 
net income from business or farm, pensions, interest, 
dividends, rent, and any) other form of monetary 
inconie* The income of persons unrelateck^o the head 
of household is excluded, ^^'>.*.,^ 

Assault — An unlawful physical attack, whether ag- 
gravated or simple, upon a person. Includes 
attempted assaults with or without a weapon. Ex- 
cludes rape and attempted rape, as well as attacks in- 
volving theft or attotpptcd tttKft, which are cl^asij^ied 
as ro6bery, ^ 

■ l.J.'^ 

AttemdKd attack — An incident | in which an 
offendcriOQirows an object or shoots at a victim, or 
othenvise initiates, but fails to complete, a violent 
crime. 

Completed attack--An incident in which an 
offender carries out a violent crime against an 
individual by raping or attempting to rape, by 
shooting or knifing, hitting, grabbing, puncfiing, or 
physically abusing in some other fashion. 

Family violence — An incident of violent crime com- 
mitted by a relative. Includes incidcnjis involving ex- 
spouses* # 

.Hou$ehpid--Consis(s of tt^e occupants of separate 
living quarters meeting either o( the following 
critefta: (I) Persons/ whether present or temporarily 
absent, whose usuiJ place of residence Is the housing 
unit in question^ 0/ (2) Persons staying in the housing 
unit whp have aOfUsual place of residence elsewhere. 
liKllflent^A sp^ecific .criminal ac\ Involving one or 
re victims and offenders. \ 
Utiiiiate— An mdividiuil who is \rclated through 
kin$Mp or marriage or who is well known, such as a 
good friends neighbor, classmate, or work nssociaie. 



Incli^dc^rex-sp^LisesJ y 

Intimiite vlyK»ntiH--^n Incident of violent crime 
committed by/a i iitdiviilual who is well known Or re- 
lated. Multiplc;off|inder crimes arc delmed as inti- 
mate violence vvhefi one or more of the oCrcnderii arc 
related or all arc >vcll known to the vicjim. 

Marital status — Each houschold^^member 
assigned to onic of the following categories: (I) 
Married, Which ncludes persons having common-law 
unions and thc|se parted temporarily fon reasons 
other than marital discord (employment, \nilitary 
service, etcj; (2) ScpUruted and divorced. Separated, 
iiA^ludcs marricc^ persons whohxrvc.a legal scparatioir 
or have parted t)ecau,se of marital *discord; (3) Wid- 
owed; and (4) Never married, which includes those 
whoJe only ma|rriage has been annulled and those 
living together (excluding common-law unions). 

Medical attention — As defined by the survey, tiid 
secured from a trained medical professional, such as 
a doctor, nurse, medic, or dentist, either at the scene 
of the crime, ot at an office^ hospital, clinic, etc, 

Nonihtimate— A SJranger, someone known by sight 
only, or a'casifal acquaintance. 

Nonintimate violence — Criminal nets committed by 
strangers, casual Acquaintances, or persons known by 
sight only. Multiple-offender violence is denned as 
nonintimate vvhen none of the assailants is well 
known or related op when only some are well known 
and the rest rionintimates. 

Offender — The perpetrator a crime; the tefm 
generally is applied in relation to crimes entailing 
contact between victim and offfcnder. 

Offense — A crime; with respect to personal crimes, 
the two terms can be used inte^-chang5aj)ly, irrespec- 
tive of whether tlje applicable imit of /feature is a vic- 
timisation of art lnc?3ent, i^ ' 

Passive Response — Victim resista^ice chara^teri?.^d 
by such nonviolent measures as arguing with or 
threatening the offender, screaming or calling for 
help, running away, or shielding one's self. 

Personal criities of vfolence— Rape, jobbery, or 
assault. Includes both completed and attempted acts. 

Race— Determined by the interviewer upon qbser- 
vation, and asked only Qbout persons not related to 
the head of household who were not present at the 
time of the interview' The racial categories 
distinguished are white, black, and other. The cate-" 
gory *'othcr'V consists mainly of American Indians 
and persons of Asian ancestry/ 

Kape^-Carjial knowledge through the use of force 
or the threat of force, including attempts. Statutory 
rape (without force)^ is excluded. Ipclydes both 
heterosexual and homosexual rape. 



1^ 



^ , Robbery-rThcft or attempted theft, directly ttom n 
f)crjf6n Qr a DuslnoSs, of property or cash by fore* or 
thrcftt dW\5tcc, with or. without u wciipon. 

Itobbcry with li^Jury—Thcft or altcnvptcd theft 
from l\ person, uccompanicd by an attack, cither with 
or without a weapon, resulting in ityury. An ityufy is 
classified as resulting from a serious assault if a* 
wfjapon was used in the commission of the crime or, 
If not, when the extent of the injury was either serious 
(e.g., broken bones, loss of teeth, internal iryuries, 
loss of consciousness) or undetermined butjfequiring 
2 or more days of hospitalization. An in)uj-y is 
" • ' r^lassificd p resulting fronv a "mi when the 

cxtynt of i'hc ii\jury is minor (e.g., bruises, black eyes, 
culSj, scratches, swelling) or undetermined but rc^ 
quiring less tf>an 2 days of hospitalization. ' ^ 

Robbery without ln|ury--Thcft or attempted theft 
from a person, accompanied by force or the threat of 
N force, cither with or without a weapon, but not 

resulting in injury. 

Simple iMwiult— Attack without a weapon resulting 
either in minor injury (e.g., bruises, black eyes, cuts, , 
scraidies, swelling) or in undetermined injury^- 
quiring less than 2 days of hospitalization, Alsb in- 
cludts attempted assiffilt without a weapon. 

Threat— An incident characterized by no more 
than verbal hara$si;ncni, a display of a weapon, or 
any other fofsm o(^onphysical intimidation. 
Victim— The recipient of a criminal act. 
Victimization — A specific criminal act as it affects a 
single victim. In criminal acts against persons, the 
number of victimizations is determined by the- 
numbef of victims of such acts; ordinarily, the 
number of victimizations is sontfewhat higher than the 
pumbcr of Incidents because niorc than one 
individual i$ victimized during cerVain iiicideots. 
Victimiase— To perpetrate a crime again^ a person. 
Violent crime— Sec *Tersonal crimes of violence,'' 
above. I 

Weil Icnown^As pertains to victim-offender rela- 
tiofjship, the quality of being closely associated or in- 
- rimately conipectcd, through friendship or continued' 
V contact ay neighbors, vyork associates, or cloissmates. 
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DMrRMder: * ^ . 

hav« provided thU form for your comments and tuggMtions about thl9 report. 
Please cut out both of th#te pages, staple them together on one corner/and fold 
so that the address appears on the outside. After folding, use tape to seal closed. No 

postage stamp b nec^sary. — - 

Thank you for your help. 



1. For what purpose did you use this report? 



Z For thut purpose, the report— QMot rnost of my needs □ Met some of my needs □ Met none of my needs 



3. Hov^ wHi this report be useful to you? 

O Data sotirot 

P Teaching mat^|iai 

D Ref srenc^ for firtlcle or rsport 

Q Qansral information 

O Criminal )uf tics program planning 



□ Will cjal be ii^of ul to ma (phase oxp/ain) 



4^ Which parts of the rep6rtif any, were difficult to understand or use? Mow could they be improved? 



f^Can yttu point out specif Ic parts of the text or tAble notes that are not clear or terms tliat need to be defined? 



• * •J 



6; A?rff^eFlWfyi IMs r#pdrt couTcTb* Tmprov#d th^t you havt not tptntlonMl? 



7 



7. Please tugottt other toplct you wduld like to see addreM^ in future analytic reports using National Crin/e 
Survey victimizlition tfnd/or attitude data. , ^ - 



8. In whit capacity did you use this report? 

t3 RefMrchaf 

Q Educator 

4 

O Student 

Q^CrimifHif JvfAicf t^tnoy aniplovee ■/ ■ \ 

Q Qp^nment otfHK than fi^Hnlryif jurtlce - Specffy^ 



V. If you uii«d \hU r«fH>rt a 9ov#rfiirn«nt«l ^mpfovM, pUbu fndioaie th« (•v«l of gov^rhmthf. 



D 8t.t« 

O County 



□ Oth»r - Specify^ 



10. If you Uf«d this report «• a criminal Justice agency employee, please indicate the sector in which you work. 

□ 

□ L«9«l Hfvk}«« ami proMCUtton O Parol* 

Publk: CHT privata 6^imfytm Mrvlcas Q Criminal jitttlc* planning aganoy 



CourU Of ootirt admlnittratlon* 
O Probation 



Q Ofhar criminal juitloe a9«r>cy - Specify type 



\ 
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* 11. If you used this >*fport as a criminal justice employee, please indicate tho type of position you hold, 

Mi^rk off that ap/i)/\r, , 

C3 A^oncV or Ir.stUutloj) u«t.n;tb;&i««;o« 
C) Qanaral pfi>^%vc\ pUnn«r/avtluator/*nalyst 
CD QudjG^t pldkVinar/avaluator/analyflt 



uj rrogmm or project manneer 

□ Stattsttclan 

□ Othar ' Specify . 



Oparationi mar)ae*^«nt plannar/avaluator/analyst 
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